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“AnD TO TE.'K OF ALL YOU HAVE GONE THROUGH, AND I NEVER KNEW!” SAID NORMAN, INS A TONE OF REGRET, 


A TRUE FRIEND. 


{A NOVELETTE.) 


(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER IV, 
Avoruze brilliant, 


down upon the world. 
A day that makes one long for the sw 


June morning, with 
@ blue and sliver sky, and a broad aweep of sun-. 


eet, fresh 
vid 





Slo Ces Gate WA. gress flies of ewees cing 
the great piles of sweet 
Bu prawn hat the sun is in ab th 
t that the sun i ab the 
windows, making the room seem c and 
» and unsettling little ever-wandering 
minds by reminding them of the world outside, 
it = be very seasonable in the bare, unlovely 
where Cecile King is sitting. 

She has been governess at Lady Churchill's for 
three months ; and in spite of a brave, bright 
spirit, and earnestly-polnted will, she finds {t very 
difficult indeed to force herself into this new 
groove so as to fit it comfortably. 

The pei an et dure of the beginning is 
PN ag cial of her parents that she 
had resolved to act in spite of thelr opposition, 
of braving her father’s anger, and her mother’s 

08. 

“You are di ing yourself and all of ua,” 
stid Mr, King. “ You have ruined my prospects, 
Who will think of giving a gentleman's post to 
me when they ‘hear that my only child has Bone 
into service! Yes, it isno better. You will be 
paid like a housemaid, and are liable to getting a 
month’s warning ; you must submit to rules and 





regulations ; go out and stay in when your 


mistress pleases ; work all day at or 
making yourself generally useful ; amile and look 
leheel when it is expected of you ; put up with 
scolding and snubbing and insult all day!” 

“Oh, Cecile!” wailed her mother; ‘ whaw 
am I to do all alone here in this dreary street, 
without a soul near me to speak to? It isso 
Greadful to think of it! What will you do if any 
of our old friends meet you at Lady Sturchill’s in 
such @ position? You are so impatient—if you 
had only waited al! would have been well.” 

Mrs. King’s once low, refined voice had become 
high-pitched and shrill by continual com- 
plaining ; it n to jar upon Cecile’s sensi- 
tive ear, though she scolded herself for her hard. 
ness and want of sympathy In feeling irritable at 
the sound. 

“You see, mother, dear,” she said, cheerfully, 
“you cannot do without all the little luxuries 
that you are used to, and my seventy pounds a- 
year will go a long way to help buy them for 
you. And by-and-b ps will get something 
very good, and then I ahsil come home, and we 
will go to a nice Rome.” 

“No use after this mad exploit of yours, 
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Cecile, There is something. indelible in being a 
governese, It will’be remembered against you, 
all your li’e. People will say she was Lady 
Churchill's governess. Avd we hoped you would 
marry so well! Ah, Cecile, I don’t-reproach you 
for it ; and if you had only not been such a child 
in your ways you might have married brilliantly 
befote our thisforttines’ came, add then you af 
least would bave been safe!” 

This was the first allusion she-had made to-ber 
hépe that Lord Armetead would have ‘married 
Cecile. 

The girl did not know to’ what her mother 
was alluding, as she had never dreamed that any- 
body had thought of such a thing; but she 
herself, euddenly for one instant, thought: 
What if she had married Lord Armstead ? Would 
it have rade any difference? Would he have 
eaved them frota ruin ? 

But she only thought of it as a problem; 
not for one moment as having been a poasi- 
bility. 

Lady Churchill was a eweet, kind woman, as fond 
of Cecile as ehe had time. to be. She had been 
attracted by the bright, young face, and pleased 
to have one so very refined and accomplished, 
and yet so simple and girlish for a companion for 
her dull, delicate girls. 

They had masters who came periodically to the 
house for music and languages ; but Cecile was 
expected to help them prepare lessons, aud to 
talk in French to them all day, as well as zive 
the usual lessons in Eaglish. 

It was heavy, uninteresting work, for B-rtha 
and Lina would not even do their, small best to 
make Cecile’s task lighter. 

They hated everything, and would only 
grumble at the bondage in which they were kept, 
while Fanny and Flora rode and drove and 
danced the days and nights away. 

“But your turn will come,” Cecile would aay. 
“Your sisters did lessons ones.” 

But ehe had not always the heart to improve 
the occasion by representing that the more they 
attended now to their lessons and the formation 
of the mind the more they would shine when 
they burst from their chryealis state. 

She felt sorry for the poor, plain. sickly 
twins to whom a gay, careless, changefal life 
atood eo near, and who were unable to get to 
taste its sweets, and never would be able to taste 
them to the full as their pretty elder sisters were 
doing. 

Bertha and Lina were sixteen ; next to them 
came two Eton boye, then two lovely golden- 
haired girls, and a round, rosy, lisping be 
made mirth and sunshine come into, Ceée’s 
life, 

She bad entire charge of the three, and found 
even their naughtine:s a delightful change from 
the dulness and apathy of the twins, She had 
never been used to children; but a great love 
for them hed Jain dormant iu her heart all this 
time, and now it poured forth its floods upon 
then. 

She felt so dteadfully inclined to play with 
them instead of teach them ; to Jaugh when they 
were noisy and unruly ; to excuse lessons when | 
great tears would come into Muriel’s blue eyes 
at the sight of a column of spelling, when Evelyn 
would look dolefully a! her music, and atop 
every uhree minutes to hear if the church clock 
in the equare had not chimed the half-hour thit 
would bring release. 

Roy was only eight, so she was nob expected to 
teach bim much, only to make him be good and 
tolerably quiet, to relieve the two nurees, who 
were fully occupied by five little toddling mites ; 
for Sir Francis Churchill was. not rich, and had 
fourteen children, of whom the eldest was only 
nineteen ; so a good deal of nurse's work fell to 
the share of the governess, who, in her turn, was 
supplemented by occasional masters. 

This warm, sunny day was ove of the grey, 
sunlese days of Cecile’s life. The twins were not 
wel), They had caught cold a few days before. 
So the windows were not opened, and the 
schoolroom was unbearably close, Muriel was 
practising ; that is to say, ehe was trying to play 
an eaty arrangement of the overture to the 
Croun Dicmonds. | 

The younger ones used up the old music of | 














‘sdthething €lee. “Ste played’ at Teast’ one Wrong 


Sinissais, 


| came in, 


that ehe might say the wrong thing, instead of 


Fanny and Flora, and Cecile often longed to 

@ nice freah new piece on the pianopby Schabe 
or Schumann ; it would have been so much more 
inperentiog teaching them than those yellow, torn } 
and pen¢il-fingered pieces, 

Muriel played in a manner most exasperating 
to be heard by anyone who wanted to attend to. 
note in every bar; she through the. 
easy bara and laboured treege the difficult ones, 
now and then skipping one altogether. 

Cecile was trying to teach Evelyn a French 
verb, to keep Roy’s attention confined to his 
tums, and now and then to answer the twins, 
who referred to her for a German word to save 
theraselves the trouble of locking in the dic- 
tionary. 

“ Muriel, that is . sharp—play the bar 4 re 
No, dear; you cannot say je jinnais, it is ye 
Goon! Yes, Lina, ‘dess’ sends the 
verb to the end, and it must be in the eub- 
junctive—you kuow that quite well! Oh, 
Muriel / do try and do better; you are not 
attending to your notes |” 


Hete the door opened and Lady “Churchill 


* How hot and tired you all look 1” she said. 
‘* Muriel,. we can hear all your wrong notes %in 
the drawing-room. Woald it not be better if 
you sat beside her, Mies King # She seems to be 
stumbling terrivly through the piece.” 

Poor Cecile was always dreadfully discouraged 
by Lady Churchill's. visits to the schoolroom, 
She felt so guilty, as if Mariel might have been a 
perfect pianist by now, bad it not been for the 
inexperience and inattention of her governess; 
as if Lady Churchill would blame her and send 
her away, and refuse to recommend her to any- 
body else, , 

But Lady Churchil) meant to be as kind aa 
possible, She was only stupid, and wanted to 
say something ; and never reflected for a moment 


something pleasant. 

She looked over Lina’s shoulder at’ her Ger-. 
man exercise, said that Bertha was pale, , 
Roy and laughed at his clumsy figures, and then 
went on to say what had brought her. pe 

“Would you care to go tothe opera to-night, | 
Mies King? I find that the p'rls have promised 
to go to the Haymarket with Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkinson; and here has my sister sent word 
that they cannot ue their box to-night at Her 
Majeaty’s, and she thought I should like to go 
to hear Nileson in Faust, I shall be so glad if 
you will go with us,” 

Cecile’s face glowed like a summer sunrise, 
then suddenly clouded, as she said,— 

“Thank you, eo much, Lady Churchill ; I think 
I would rather stay at home. Perhaps Bertha 
and Lina will be well enough to go.” 

Lady Churchill’s face clouded, too, for a 
subject was revived that -had been a cause of 
disagreement between them. It was one of 
the difficulties of Cecile’s position that Lady 
Churchill wanted to be eo very kind, and to 
make her quite one of the family, letting her 
remember as little as possible that elle was on 8 
dependent footing in the house. 

So she always asked Cecile to come into the 
drawing-room when there was a party, though 
there might not be room for her at the dinner- 
table; and Cecile, to her annoyance, almost 
always refused, 

If she did come she wore shabby, old dresses — 
ab least, they looked so amongst the brilliant 
toilettes of the present season,; and Cecile 
scarcely liad a salary quite sufficient to buy 
herself new dresses, 

Lady Caurchill felt vexed and icjured. Cecile 
understood quite well now why she did ; though 
she had been puzzled at frat, thinking her pretty 
white cashmere, and her delicate Nile-green silk 
the best and freshest of her evening dresses— 
quite presentable enough to sip in @ corner or to 
play accompa:iments in. 

How could she buy dresses when her mother 
was pining in her lonely little house for so 
many little thingy that were now beyond her 
reach ? 

And she could not explain to Lady Churchill, 
and reveal what she knew her father and mother 








Were s@ anxious to keep gecret—their 
poverty, and the necessity there wae for 
money to keep the house going. 

Mr, King had ‘at, last condescended to accept. 
& port in a merchant's office that. brought 
two hundred a-year ; and still he grumbled at 
the small house and the inexperienced | 

Ald} TARE Areadcad's (ee, Rasa 
had all gone, Bills ‘had come infor evals, food,. 


and taxes, ra wages, - 

thing aes another ei no pee aes the 
master of the house to meet the tever-ceasing: 
demand, rh, 

He ordered in provisions, never thinking of the 
cost. The bills came to Mrs. King, who gave 
them in her frightened way to Cecile, trusting in 
her to see that they were paid somehow and 
some time. 

ae knew no more about money than a child— 
how # came and how it went. Cecile took each 

bill with a heavy heart, kept it for a week 
or two, etill hoping for money from her father 5. 
then the burden of debt-waa too heavy to a 
80 she would go to the dimivishiog board in her 
dressing-case and pay ib. 
~ She mush have money, or it seemed hard for- 
her mother tobe lef¢alone with her husband, 
who never bad a kind or hopeful word to say 
wher he was in the hou 

She had no frida ‘near. Thore of her ole 
life did uot come; some believing that Mr. King 
did nob wish to be found out in his retirement, 
a Sennen td : -aaccaws : for neg to “4 
the p e tol ns! t. The peo 
in the neighborrhood held sloot, knowing that- 
the Kings held themselves muca’ too high to 
associate with them ; so the little house wae. 
almost as complete .a soliiude asa cell in the 
Thebsid, and Mra, King’wept andlamented her 
‘e away. ¢ 

ut Cecile went to the opera, and lodked so 
bright and pretty in her white cashmere, with 
roses in her hair and at her neck, and the: 
of happy onticipation in her face, thad 
Churchill smiled approvingly when she saw her. 

It was co new to Cecile to find hereelf ih, that 
brilliand theatre, the circles round and ro 
fuil of light and colour and beauty ns the Bt 

Lady Churchill was very hiad, and told her 
who 2 great many peoplp were. She forgot 
her troubles for a time, in the delight of the 

r, 
Then came the. opera—the lovely music, the 
thrilling story ; Nilsson’s marvellous veice, most 
perfect of German peasant-maidens; Trebelli,. 
dark and piquant, moat charming of Siebel, 

Cecile leant forward with glowing cheeks and 
dilated eyes, losing herself wtteriy in Margue- 
rite’s woes, Then, turning. ab the end of the 
church ecenes to meet a glance of sympathy from 
Lady Churchill, she saw, or rather became con- 
scious, that a man in the stails was looking 
intently at her. 

For a moment the light faded. out of her face ;. 
all Gretchen’s sorrow had vanished, only her own 
real troubles stoed, out from the background. 

Then she emiled a happy contented smile, 
glad that Lord Armstead had come back 3 now 
surely he would bring good luck with him ! 

Lady Churchill had noticed thé change of cx- 
pression, and followed Cecile’s eyes till she dis- 
covered the tall, distinguished-looking man in 
the stalls, 

She did not know him even by sieht, and won- 
dered greatly why the sight of him should stir up 
emotion of such complex kind, .. pad SP 

For a moment she thought it must be some- 
one who had had an evil influence over’ Cecile’s 
life, and who had her in his power ; for she read 
& great many novels, and looked very like a 
bit of one of them. 

But she saw the smile thaf followed the first 
paling of extrema surprise ; and then ehe woves 
love-story out of her romantic brain, all in two 
or three seconds. f 

Had an old lover turned up; one thought to 
be dead or gone for ever? Had he forsaken 
Cecile in her poverty? Yes, that was the most 
likely thing. So in her kind, sentimental héart 
there was raging quite a little storm of indig- 
nant feejing against the innocent! stranger. 

She knew very little about Cecile’s former life ; 
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she Was foo busy to find tims for “our ious ques- 


tioning, 
She was always visiting, or shoppiog, or driv- 
ing, or raoelyftie or attending if tee meet. 


ings, or going to church ; fcr she was’ High 
Church, and went every  Reeibeaa ey fle 
street, When &he was not otherwise engaged. She 
only knew that the Kinge had been very rich 
indeed, living Th firat-rate style, and that they 
had come down with a tremendous crash, owl 
to something about miner. But to-night she h 
time to aek questions, and really felt « mgptherly 
interest'in her fair young governess, 

Tz that an old friend?” she asked, after 
Cecile had bowed and recovered her composure, 
“Tdo hob remember his face. Perhaps he covs 
not come up to town; and yet he does not look 
like & stay-at-homé country equire.” 

Tois Lord Armstéad,” sald Cecile, still smil- 
ing happily. “‘Helived near us at home. He 
has been abroad along time, Idid not know he 
had returned,” 

Lady Churchill was rather disappointed. An 
eatlwas not af all likely to be in love with and 
marry her governess— most likely he was married 
already. And she did not quite like, Cecile hav- 
ing a bowing acquaintance with an earl, It 
would make her forget or despise her duties, 

“Ah,” she said, “I have heard of him, 
Rather eccentric, is he not}, One never meets 
him avywhere, Is his wife with him?” 

“He. is not married!” gaid Cecile, afiush of 
surprise overspreading her face. 

* Poor little thing,” thought Lady Churchill, 
half euperciliously ; ‘' she has evidently been in 
loye. with him in the old days, A man much 
older than herself, I fancy, who has very likely 
amused himself and made a fool of her.” 

Se she said no more about.Lord Armatead, 
thinking it the truest kindness not to take any 
no 


And Cecile forgot all about Marguerite and 
“aust and Siebel, in the terrible remembrance 
thatshe had spent-Lord Armstead’s money, and 
could never hope to repay it ! 

In’ the crush outeide—when they were waiting 
for the earriage—-he came.up to then, ewiling 
joyfally,.with cutetretched hand, He had no 
idea who Cecil's friends were, and how ehe hap- 
pened to’ be with them ; and was slightly su 
prised when she introduced him to Lady Churchill. 
He gave his arm to Cecile, and put her into the 
carriage ; but there was nelther time nor oppor- 
‘unity for any private conversation. 

“T shall cali on Mre, King to-morrow,” he said, 
as the carrisge waa slowly moving on ; then he 
wos lost iu the ‘crowd and darkness. 

Xt made Cecile feel so very happy to have 
spoken to hin, and touched his arm, and seen his 
kind, sffectionate ayes. 

Lady Churchill talked to her husband until 
they reached'home} where they deposited Cecile, 
and weut on toa reception. 

Cecilé went straight to her roor, threw open 
the window, and sat down to think, ‘The stars 
were 6ll shining in the summer sky with -pale, 
aneertdin’ gleam, for the sunset lights: had 
scarcely faded away from the June twilight. The 
aft waa cool) and fragrant with the scent of the 
flowers below. The great city lay all round, 
dark, ahd almost silent. * ) «' 

Cecile by the window, in her white dress, sat 
on in w happy waking dream ; not actively think- 
ingy Only enjoying the restful content ‘that Lord 
Armatead’s preterice had brought. to ‘ber. She 
was no Ton friendless aud stone; she had a 
pillar of strength to lean pon, 

He was to rich, so great, so strorg; he must 
te able tovhelp them, if he would. He would ab 
jeaat go and’ sed her mother, and brighten her 
life for a litle time ; and surely be would advise 
her father, if not exert himself to get him a good 
appointthent, *” 

She sat om for so long'that she was aroused at 
last the noise of returning wheels; then she 
i the eastern sky was fushing in’ the 
dawn of @ new eurmmer day: 


at Armstead Castle with Norman Leigh in an 
admiral’s uniform, 

Lady Churchill liked the children to take their 
daily walk directly after the schoolroom break- 
fast on these hot sammer days, It waa a time of 
‘keen enjoyment to Cecile, who felt quite like a 
country girl again as dhe walked on the soft green 

ass of Kensin ens, beneath’ the um- 

geous trees, drinking in the fresh morning 
air, and the scent of grass and trees, from 
which the dew had acarcely departed. 

Here, two mornings after the night at the 
opera, they met Lord Armetead—one of whose 
eccentricities was early rising. 

Roy and preyn had lagged behind, but were 
in sight ; Muriel was walking with Cecile. He 
looked extremely surprised to see her, and much 
puzzled by the presence of the children. 

Cecile greeted him with a smile like the very 
essence of the summer moruing, He did not 
stand but walked on by her side, talking of the 
opera, then of his: travels ; waiting till Muriel 
should leave them to discuss the subjects: on 
which they were both longing to open their 
hearts. 

A now light had come into her grey life—a 
warm, gladdening flood like the sunshine that 
was bathing the gardens in {ta radiance, Her 
blood ran faster through her veins, her eyes 
danced and sparkled as they used to do; and all 
this was not a bit because she had grown to love 
Lord Armstead in his sense of the word—only 
because she liked him and trusted him, and was 
so pleased that a piece of her.old life had come to 
stir her up and remind her that she was a giri, 
and nob a tired, weary-hearted woman bowing 
under a load of care. 

And Lord Armetead misunderstood it all, A 
wild hope sprang up in his heart that at last his 
patience had conquered, that a fair flower had 
burst into blosscm, whose seed must have been 
hidden unsuspected all this time ; but he could 
say nothing with all those little pitchers about 
with their long ears. 

He only alluded vaguely to his visit to Mrs, 
King, saying he had foun i her looking very 


her daughter. 

He @id not aay that, when be had mentioned 
having mot Oecile at the theatre with the 
Churchille, she bad answered im a nervous, 
flurried manner, guiltily flushing, “ Oh, ses! 
they are vew friends of—ours ; Cecile is very 
fond of Lady Churchill,” and said nothing about 
teaching. 

He understood it perfectly well now, seeing 
Cecile’s manner of authority with the children, 
and how they asked her leave, and called her 
Miss King. : 

_ At last he found that » téte-0.-téte was impos: 
sible. Evelyn and Roy joined them, and even 
consecutive conversation was over, 

Saying, 

"T shall see you again,” he took leave, and 
tite being up, Cecile took her charges home and 
resumed her daily duties with a braver, lighter 
heart. 

Of course the children told their mother of 
the rencontre in Kensington-gardens. She asked 
particulars, and heard that it was Lord Armetead 
who had walked with them for so long. She 
did not like is; it was altogether out of place ; 
and yet there was no saying what might happen, 
“It would ‘not do to offend Cecile. The best 
plan would’ be to turn the course of Lord 
Armstead’s attentions into a near, but: more 
stiitable channel, ‘So she sent him cards for her 
parties, hoping that the interest he seemed to 
take in Cecile would prove the beginning of an 
interest in those who. were proximate to her, 
and at last settle and confine itself to an 
undivided and definite interest in Fanny or 
Flora, 


CHAPTER Y. 
Bur a day or two of unrelieved monotony 





She heard Fanny and Fiors laughing and chat- 
tering on the stairs ; then biden Andi were | 
shut, and all was silent, and she went to bed to | 
dream that she was wandering along the corridors 


put out the new sunlight In Cecile’s life, It was 
just ae hard as ever to see Panny and Flora 
go for their rides in the Row, and their end- 
leas. dancee—to eee their pretty new drosses, 


delicate, and was afraid she tinue) be dull without | 


and to hear distant echees of the gay, light- 
hearted world outside the schoolroom-door, and 
remember that this was to have been her first 
season. 

The lessons were @s wearieome and unia- 
teresting as ever, Evelyn's faise notes a3 abun- 
dan}, Berthaes listless and cross, Roy and Muriel 
unsettled by the fine weather, and longing for 
holidays, 

Then came a grand flower-show, and they all 
went—Lady Churchill, her come-out daughters, 
and the children, 

Cecile begged off. - She yever could endure jo 
goto those places in charge of the little ones 
like a nurse; it was so much worse than stay- 
| ing away altogether to be among-t all those 
merry, well-dressed, happy girls, and yeb uot of 
them. 

So she asked for a holiday, and went to see 
her mother. 

“Qh, child 1" cried Mrs, King, when she en- 
tered the hot, common-looking drawing-room ; 
“ T thought you were never coming again! Iam 
sure I’m ill ; Lcannot get about at all! I shall 
die-in this horrible street !’’ 

Cecile soothed and caressed ber mother, aud 
listened to the long story of gmall Caily trials 
that lay in front, and of the great anxiety alwayz 
behind them. 

She was sure the drains wanted looking at, 
and Mr. King said he had no money for euch 
things, though she believed the jandiord ought 
to do it if anybody would take the trouble to 
tell him. 

Jane cooked worse than ever, instead of im- 
proving. Mr. King sent ia expensive materials 
for dinner, but they were completely wasted in 
the cooking. , 

Mary was always dirty and untidy, and 
grumbled, and she believed her wages were over- 
cue, And go on for a Jong time; but Cecile 
knew by experience that all the hoarded woes of 
the last week or two muat bave an outlet now, 
so she talked cheerfully and encouragiogly, and 
drew it all out. 

Then Mra. King told her of Lord Armstcad’s 
vieit, as if it was another injury. 

“ He expected to e¢e you,” shesaid; ‘and said 
he had seen you at the opera with Lady Churchill» 
Of course,"I could nob tell him how you hep 
pened to know the Churchills,” 

“ Why mot, mother ?’’ asked Cecile, holdiug her 
email head proudly erect, a proud rush of cvlour 
to her cheek, a proud flash iv her eye, 

“Why not, Cecile! Would you really expect 
me to tell a man in Lord Arnistead’s position how 
you had lowered yourself? Why, in the eyes of 
people like that you might as well.be a housemaid 
or a shop-girl,” 

‘Chis old strivg had been harped upon so often 
to no avail, and only brought fresh notes of pain 
to vibrate in poor Cecile’s heart. She turned the 
conversation by asking if there was any news from 
Ashthorpe. 

“Yea, By-the-bye, I had a letter from Mra. 
Leigh yesterday, They are uneasy about. that 
nephew who used to stay with them some- 
times—-don't you remember} He was a éailor, 
There is bad news, or vo news, or something 
about his ship, the Osiris—or something like it. 
I cannot imagine why she took the trouble to 
write aud tell me, Perhaps she thought I 
might be interested, as he used to play with you 
when you were children, And one of the 
curates is.going to be married ; aud Ashthorpe 
iy still standing empty. But the letter is lying 
soraewhere,” 

Cecile rose quickly to seek it, with sharp pain 
atber heart, She quite understood why the 
letter had been written, With ber natural in- 
atinet of womanly sympathy Mrs. Leigh knew 
that Cecile would wish to share their anxiety, and 
yet she had no sufficient grounds to warrant 
writing the letter to her directly. She was no 
letter-writer ; and had only twice sent a few 
hurried, scrawling lines to Mrs. King, chiefly par- 
ish news, With an inquiry after herself and bus- 
band; and daughter, crowded in at the end, like 
an after. thonght. 

This letter was wreichedly scant of detail. 
“Weare avxious for news. of the Osiris— 





Norman Leigh’s ship—it is long overdue as 
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‘Trinidad ; and some uncomfortable reports have 
reached the Admiralty—nothing official ; but of 
a ship I fear that no news is bad news, We had 
a letter from him a month ago, or more—time 
fies so, one loses coun’. 

** He inquired after you and Cecile, and said 
that he was going to shoot colibri instead of 
an have them stuffed to trim adress for 


Cecile went home, her mind so full of Norman 
that she hardly thought of her mother’s com- 
plaints, and of her usual grindiag worries, Could 
it really be ible that anyone so full of life and 
health, and hope as Norman, shou!d have 
away from thewide, beautiful world which be had 
80 loved and enjoyed—that his place should know 
him no more | 

She could not realise that one so young, 80 
intensely alive in every nerve and fibre, should be 
lying cold and still under the deep green sea. 
One thing after another had been taken from her. 
And now that the hidden, bub deep-eeated hope 
wae all but shut out of ber future, she found how 
dear a hope it had besux. Her aky had indeed 
cleaed in all round—no more sunshine, nothing 
bub dull heavy clouds before and behind, all her 
atmosphere heavily charged with tears, . 

How tiresome Mra Leigh was to say so little! 
Norman one day had beeu thinking of Cecile, out 
on the blue southern sea, or on some bowery 
tropical island, and there was nothing in the letter 
by which she could fix the date. She wanted to 
search back ia her memory to find what she had 
been doing at the moment when his thought 
might bave met hers; but it might have been any 
day, or month, or hour of the day. 

She surprieed Lady Churchill by taking every 
opportunity of huoting through the Times, but 
there was no mention yet of the Osiris, 
could not write to Mra. Leigh to ask if they had 
had further news. 

She went to vee her mother very soon, but of 
course she had uot had another Ashthorpe letter. 
Cecile knew that ib was all but impossible, and 
ye she wav cross and impatient, and left her 
mother sooner than usual, in the middle of her 
alraost endless narration of her daily annoy- 
micer, 

The summer advanced, and the last July "4 
came, when the children really could not 
persuaded to attend to their leesons ; and Lady 
Churchill consulted with her husband and 
daughters upon the important topic of where 
to go. 

Economy must be considered, as they were 
such @ large family, She hoped Miss King would 
nob want to go home, it would be eo incon- 
venient having all the children in sea-side 
lodgings without the usual staff of superin- 
tendence. 

One sleepy afternoon, when Cecile wag try 
to forget ber aching head and giving her 
to @ geograpby lesson-—-when the windows were 
opened in the fruitless attempt to persuade some 

f the heavy, smcky air to come into the close 
achoolroom, so much over-populated in propor- 
tion to each person's due of cubic feeb of atmo- 
ephere—when all that ought to be expected of 
hoizan natare was to lie on a shingly beach 
under the shadow of a chalk-cliff, and listen 
lazily to the plash of the waves—a card was 
brought to Cecile by the schoolroom-maid, who 
was brimming with astonished curiosity, and 
spoke with more than her usual respect. 

“The Earl of Armstead!” read Cecile, on the 
emall oblong piece of paste-board. Then said 
aloud, “This will do for to-day, Muriel! Go and 
practice. And Evelyn, you must have your verb 
ready by the time I come back!” 

She was too tired and listless to feel any 
curiosity or even interest in Lord Armstead’s 
visit, but wae glad of an excuse to leave the 
lessons. 

‘The drawing-room looked so pleasant and 
cool when she went in, All the blinds were 
down, shutting out the heat and glaré; and the 
great stands of flowers and ferns stood fresh 
and sweet in the shade. The dark, harmonious 
tints of the walls and hangings were so grateful 
to her tired eyes after the bare, shabby echool- 
room. ; 

Lady Churchill and her daughters were at a 





matinée musicale, There was nobody in the 
room but Lord Armetead. He came quickly 
forward to meet her as she entered, oh 

quiet, in her simple cambric dress, that clung to 
= in soft —_ selene’ bebind her, ine 

+ was not the bright, merry girl whom he 
learnt to love; but a new, not leas lovable Cecile, 
ali soft motion and tender harmony of pale 
colour——a large-eyed, splrit-like maiden, in the 
dim, half-light, coming towards him, 

But his artistic eye was conscious of supreme 
eatisfaction, though he felt so much the more 
oe een her, seeing how she had lost 

cr old self. 

He took her hand silently, and held it in his, 
looking into her sweet, upturned eyes. A faint 
surprise came into them, then a look of fear, and 
she gently tried to draw her hand away. 

He held it firmly in his, He was too eager to 
eay what he had come to say to make any 
preamble, or even to open conversation by talk- 
ing of indifferent eubjects. 

She cast her eyes down, reading the story told 
ao plainly in bis ; she flushed and trem , and 
would have broken away from him bad she been 
able. 

* Cecile!” he said, in his deep, low, musical 
voice, quite strong and steady, though his pulses 
were ali throbbing at fever rate, ‘I have come 
to ask you if you love me—or if you can 
promise to love me! I cannot do without you 
any longer! I have waited very patiently—have 
I nod? And I will still wait if you tell me that, 
though you do nob love me yet, you will do so if 
T give you a little more time. ButI think you 
love me a little now! And I promise to be 
content with that, if you will give me your old, 
eweet self ; for 1 know I can make you love me 
more when you are al! my own. I cannot pos- 
sibly tell you in worde how dearly I love you— 
and have loved you all this time)! How I have 
longed for the right to protect. you, and to help 
those who are near and dear to you!” 

She did not speak, but lifted her eyes again, 
now all wet with unshed tears, 

He read a good sugury in their humid grey 
depths, and went on,—- : 

* Sweetest, I would not bribe your love. I 
would eay nothing of anything that I can give 
you, — my love, if I thought you had none 
for me. But I know you have a little—perhaps 
more than you know of ; but I am so much older 
than you that it is difficult for you to look upon 
me as your lover—your busband. I think, I 
kuow I can make you happy, my own dear little 
love ; though I am 20 unworthy of your fresh in- 
nocent young heart. And you are my first love, 
Cecile, though Iam forty-seven years old. It 
seems ridiculous, incredible, but it Is true. I 
never cared enough for 8 woman in my life to ask 
her to marry_me until I saw you, one cold March 
morning, riding along the lane with a-red wing in 
your hat,” 

“Ah! Poor Hero,” sighed Cecile, “I wonder 
who rides Hero now ?” 

“You shall have Hero back agaia, if she is in 
Kamschatka !” said Lord Armstead. ‘‘ You 
shall be like a princess with a magic ring, and not 
have one wish ungratified. I will buy Ashthorpe, 
or any other place, and settle it on your mother 
for her life. Think of her, Cecile. Don't take 
me because of her ; don’t led any cutside con- 
sideration sway you. But you koow bow glad 
she would be, and what a difference it would 
make in her life. 

“My child, I cannot leave you to toil on 
here, and waste your youth and health, I must 
have you at once, to care for, and to make up 
to you for the sad year you have come 
through.” 

“1 don’t know!” she said, at lat “IT 
cannot see. I do like you very much, but I am 
not sure whether—-I cannot bear to pain you.” 

**' You muet not think of that. I> would be a 
sharp paiu, but nothing like the life-long pain of 
finding you had married me, and could not love 
me afterall. But you do love me, Cecile? You 
are tired and taken by surprise, and the little 
shoot is choked up by the cares of this world, 
like the seed that feli amongst the thorns. Clear 
them away, and there will be fruit to come a 
thousandfoild.” 











ee aha a hitherto unthonght of 


“T will not ou up now, Cecile,” he said,. 
*uplet You have iar weme ek San 
that should be the case, in pity tell’ 


a sont 6 Beet er ee eee 


safe when I am wi 
unti) to-morrow.” 
* Ab, Cecile, real love does not want to con- 
sider! Only promise me, darling, that the one 
aubject of consideration shall be—whether you 
can learn to love me truly or not.” 
“Why, of course it fs only that,” she said ; and 


e3, 

He waa not afraid that she might marry hin 
for the sake of bie rank ; but he was just a little 
doubtful that she might consent for her mother's 
sake, and he did so crave to be loved for the sake 
of hia love and himeelf only. 

Then he said good-bye, and a sudden impulse 
prompted him to stoop and kiss her brow. 

She did not shrink, only faintly blushed, and 
he felt a chill of disappointment that ake took it 
in such @ quiet way. 

“1am going to look at my Irish property,” he 
eaid, “If 1 have a good letter to-morrow 
shall put it off for a week or two; bub it 
necessary that I should go as soon as 
lf [have s bad letter I shall go at ones.” 

He smiled as he said it, turning on his 
the door, as he bad forgotten al) about 
this last minute, 

She was standing just where he had left 
in the midst of a ling dusty evnbeam thad was 
stealing throvgh a chink in the blind. 

She looked such a sad, lonely little cresture 
that he could not help coming back to kiss her 
again in his grave, fatherly way, There was no 
learned seer beside them to tell him that it was 
unlucky to say good-bye twice, 

He got into the line of the sunbeam. It 
glanced upon a rare vase of Venetian glass on 
mantelpiece, broke into a dozen prismatic colours, 
and wae reflected upon Lord Armetead, resting 
like a blood-red stain upon his brow. Cecile 
barely sew it then, but recalled it vividly after- 
wards. 


Then he left her, and she heard the door close 
behind him, 

His last speech had nninten dons 
towards winning her love than his 
words, for ehe knew that he was going to Ireland 
because she had told was 


rid bet 


E 


ego— only time 
sponded to her invitation—and talking to Cecile 
for a few minutes in the crowded music-room, 
the conversation had accidentally ea gay 
hunting, and he admitted that though he had a 
large estate in Connaught, inherited with his 
second title of Viscount Connemara, he had never 
been in Ireland in his life. 

“It is @ black, barren country,” he sald. “I 
do not draw income enough frora it to pay the ex-- 
penses—-the agent’s salary and so forth. There 
are very few inducements held out to an Irish 
landlord to visit his property.’” 

“TI think you ought to go and see it,” sald 
Cecile. ‘They have been talking a great deal 
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here at lunch about Ireland, Sir Francis 
has friends on both sides, and it is very iuterest- 
ing to hear them when they come; for Lady 
Churchill is Irish, and feels very strongly on the 
subject.” 

* And do you feel strongly, too?” he asked, 
with an amneed smile, 

‘I don’t know enough about it,” che said, 
simply, ‘* But it seeme to me that if the land- 
] more in Ireland, and saw things for 
themselves Instead of trusting to paid agents, 
they might make thioge better for the poor 
people, One really hears such very ead stories, 
you know.” 

“No more was said at the time ; so Cecile was 
very much surprised to find that her words had 
been over and acted upon. It was so 
strange to think that her opiniou should sway 

ve, clever, eld may, when it was so 

difficult to make the dren obey her, and to 

mother to see matters in her own 

all at once she remembered her 

and flew to the schoolroom to resume 

parative order and found 

e. A reign of misrule had 

contemplated the inky table- 

the books thrown about the 

tearing and torsing the loose music- 
tous children, in hapless dismay. 

Then Lady Churchill came in, hearing the 
noise as she returned from the concert, and was 
vexed and put out, 

She would not scold Cecile before the children, 
but the reproach was implied in her glances and 

of her voice. 

had hoped that Lady Churchill would 
visitor she had had ; bub Evelyn, 
an excuse for their naughtiness, that 
had been so long in the drawing-room, 
ot know what they bad to do, she 

answer the questioning look, 
called |” she said, confusedly; 


Armatead 
“he is going to Ireland.” 
“Indeed! I am sorry we were out!” said 
Lady Churchill, coldly. “I suppose he left some 


message for mej” She did not say : * As he did 
such @ very unprecedented thing as to ask for 
my governess, finding us all out ;’ butehe thought 
it and looked it, 

“No; he merely said he was going to Ire- 
land,” said Cecile, anxious to conciliate, and con- 
eclous that aie all but’ telling . fib in her 
wistfulness to give some a ce of a messa 
to her ladyship to his re aa a 

pe urchill had always been very careful 
to avoid wounding Cecile by assuming the tone of 
a mistress, but to-day she was hot and tired and 
put out, 

It was nearly the end of the London season, 
and, in spite of all the trouble and expense to 
which they had been put, an impossible-to-be- 
accepted offer to Flora from « penniless govern- 
moent clerk had been the only result of the cam. 


paign, 

koa here was an earl,a peer of therealm, run- 
ning after her governess, when he might have 
run after pee seg or highly-cultured Flora ! 
She must get rid of a governess of this dangerous 
kind as soon as she could find a plausible excuse. 

Cecile had her evening all to herself to her 
great satisfaction, and she tried to weigh all the 
pros and cons calmly and honestly, 

She was very resolute in trying to thrust oat 
of sight the anxieties and humiliations of her 
life, but she could not help smiling once or twice 
to think how surprised Lady Churchill would be 
to find out that it was future countess whom 
she was tacitly rebuking and snubbing. It 
was hard, too, to put away all thought of her 
mother, She had promised to thiok of love, 
and love only, and she would be true to Lord 
Armstead’s trust. 

She would not have lighte brought ; she could 
think so much better in the slowly gathering twi- 
light, looking out over the dim, empty Mg 
She was like Margaret with the daisy, only it 
was “Toh liebe ihn—ich liebe ihn nicht,” 

She did like him so much, and was so grateful 
for his love; and thought, now and then, that 
she would so gladly give up her life to make him 





happy. But was it love t or had she given her 
real love h i 


to Norman 
It seemed such uges she bad said good- 


bye to Norman—a year 2a, Ashthorpe 
sands ; iat the tomaaiianes at 1 eo well— 
his bright, lo eyes, with their infinite trust. 
She knew he always loved her, and meant 
to tell her so when he came back. She had said 
truthfully that.she was free; but was she not 
really as much bound by Norman’s trust in her 
as she would have besa by spoken promice } 

“And now, perbaps, he was drowned!” she 
said that to herself over and over, but she did 
not believe it one bit; she was sure he would 
come home and claim her soon. And how should 
abe feel if she were married’ to Lord Armstead 
and met Norman suddenly alone or “ in a crowd,” 
like the girl in the song! 

Tn one clear flash of her vivid imagination she 
saw itall, She know that the love that she 
might grow to feel for Lord Armstead was some- 
thing very different from the love that would 
spring forth at the sight of Norman Leigh—at 
the sound of his voice. 

She had had so little time for thinking of 
Norman that he had become shadowy and vague, 
Lord Armsioad naturally was.a very substantial 
, in the foreground, But to-night*she forgot 

about Lord Armetead, as soon as she toade up 
her mind that she had not the love to give that 
he wanted, an¢ sat on, hour after hour, dreaming 
hapily about Norman Leigh. 

he never doubted his love and constancy, 
though it might have seemed as if she were 
throwing away substance for shadow ; such eub- 
stance, too, and such shadow } 

An earl who loved her with all his heart, and 
was waiting eagerly for her decision, to carry her 
away from poverty and care and humiliation; a 
sailor, almost penniless, who loved her once in a 
boyish way, and who might have forgttten her 
and had a dozen loves since-—who might even now 
be lying in a watery grave. 

Then s clock striking eleven broke upon her 
happy dreaming. She started, remembering that 
her letter must be written. 

Jb was quite dark ; she sought a light, then 
got out her deck, selected a pretty sheet of note- 
paper with a blue and silver monogram—e relic 
of her old stock of sta —and wrote the 
letter, carefully and steadily folded and closed 
it, and put it aside to be posted in the morning, 

Lord Armstead passed a restiess night, and got 
up early to be in time for the first post, like a 
echool-girl expecting a valentine, 

The post brought nothing but business 
letters He told himself that ‘he letter could 
not possibly have come yet; so he breakfasted, 
and then went to the “Travellers” to pass away 
the time, 

- “Going to Ireland!” exclaimed a friend, in 
dismay. “This is certainly the most rash of all 


your exploits. Here {s a man endowed with every | 


good thing that fortune can shower on her 
favourites, and who has spent his life in trying to 
get rid of it! You think you have a charmed 
life, Armostead, You have come safe from Indian 
jungles, and African deserts, and Greek brigand- 
haunte, and you will not rest until you have run 
the mort dangerous risk of all—-to beard the Irish 
tenant in hie dea! Take a friend’s advice: pro- 
vide yourself with s bullet-proof suit of chain- 
armour, and make your will |” 

The last part of the advice struck Lord 
Armetead asa very good idea. He returned to 
his hotel, found that no letters were awaiting 
him ; then he went-to his lawyer, whom he in- 
atructed concerning his will. 

“ Bring it to me to-night,” he said, “ It {fs pos 
sible that I may be off in the morning, and I 
want it all complete and off my mind.” 

Half-an-hour after he got Cecile’s Jetter. 

It was a great blow, for he had grown so hope- 
ful, almost to certainty. He went out again, and 
walked rapidly through the etreete, forgetting all 
about his appointment in his fierce anguish, 

But the air and movement brought with them 


—not resignation, bub hopefulnese, He would not | a0 
| browner by many ehades—-nud the familiar dark 


give up. 

Then he went tohis rooms and found the 
lawyer waiting. 

Should he sign the will as id was drawn up? 





Had not circumstances changed since the morn- 
ing. No, he would not believe it; and if they 
could have changed it was all the same, 

He sigued the will. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tw another fortnight the windows of Sir, Francis 
Churchill’s house in London were ali closed and 
shuttered. A charwoman was left in charge, and 
the family were scattered to the four winds. 

Sir Francis and his wife, with Flora and Muriel, 
went on a visit to old Lady Churchill in her 
Somersetehire dower-house, thele own county 
house being let on a long lease. 

Fanny had gone with a party to ihe Engadine. 
The younger ones, ic charge of the nurses, and 
nominally under Berbha’s suzerainty, were all 
sent to a cheap sen-side lodging, 

Cecile insisted on going home to her mother, 
who was ill, though Lady Churchill was annoyed. 
She was very kind to Cecile ; but che was one of 
those people who grudge showing any kindness 
that may cause the least inconvenience to them- 
selves. 

Cecile carried her point, and went off with 
her quarter’s salary in her pocket—three crisp 
five-pound notes, two sovereigns, and some odd 
silver, 

“You and I are going away, mother, to spend 
all this money,” she said, with her bright, eun- 
shiny smile and fresh, cheery voice, 

“Ah! Cecile, child, you must not spend your 
money on me, And how can I go away for 
pleasure when there are so many things not paid 
for, and. paps looks so aad and worried? How-.- 
can I leave him ?” 

"T would nob speid the money on going away 
if it were not quite neceseary, mother. Ib will 
not cost nearly all this money ; and it will be 
much cheaper than the long doctor's bill that 
will be the consequence if you do nob have rest 
and change at once!” 

They went to ® dull, vulgar, little seaside 
town on the English Channel; but the sea 
breezes were as pure and life-giving as they were 
at Brighton and Scarborough, and brought the 
colour back to Mrs, King’s cheeke, and the light 
to her eyes. 

Cecile, too, threw off her caree—found hourly 
enjoyment in looking at the sea, always chauging 
and always the same—hourly amusement in 
watchiog the nurses and children on the beach, 
and the manners sud customs of the growh-up 
visitors, 

It was a bright, hot day in the middle of 
August, with s haze lying on the sea, and Cecile, 
having bathed, walked along the ehore to dry ber 


ir, 

She had a vovel, and, finding a comfortable / 
bank of sand, sie sat down to enjoy it, 

Mrs. King never came out in the morning. 
The catering for the day’a provieione, the bathe, 
the walk, and the novel were Cecile’s invariable 
morning routine, 

So far the rare variatious in the weather had 
been the only break in the monotony, so she 
settled down to her book, and was soon baried 
in the story—-a thrilling complication of mystery 
and marvel by Wilkie Collins—certain of an uu- 
interrupted hour to finish it before dinuer, 

The waves broke upon the rocks close to her ; 
the children’s voices came along the beach, 
softened by distance; some boatmen on the 
rocks were seeking for balt, and talking across 
the poole, bub she heard nothing, Then a voice, 
close behind her, said, — 

“Cecile!” and she heard that, and started, 
her heart giving a great bound, but all power of 
motion gone from the rest of her body, “ Don’t 
look round, Cecile, guess who itis!” A pair of 
hands covered her eyes. “ Once—-twice—thrice | 
Do you giveitup? Then you must look, Oh! 
Cecile, my own, my love, myjdarling ! when shalt 
I have looked enough at you /” 

“Norman!” she said, looking up at the blue 
eyes, so tender and so true, and the face—now 


curls, . 
“ And to think of all you have gone through, 
and I never knew. I, who would have laid down 
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iy life to e you from on 
it is all over now, i 
care of you, you kuow, 
that, can’t you?” 

He sat beside her on the sand, 


+ 


bone. 
They had so mach te talk about: at 


from a long voyage, who had never been told, 


efore or sinse, whether his affection wag re- 
2c 5 or, assuming that it had been returned 


wefore his departure, whether his tady-love had 
besn constant during his absence ? They under- 
stood and trusted each other too well, 

“Then you were not drowned ?” asked Cecile, 
ail at once remembering the anxiety of two 
months ago, ‘*And how do you happen to have 
come ao soon ?” 

" That is all the same etory, Cecile,” he safd, 
gravely ; “it wasa near thing with me, I wil) 
ell you all the whole long story another day. 
Ws were run down off Antigua by an, American 
saip, and the poor old Osiris went to the bottom 
~they hope to fish her up in time, 
.ume of the crew, thank Heaven ! 


W 


Suip ; meantime [am going to be married.” 


; 

"But Norman, how can I? There is Lady 
Qhurchill—and if you go away again we might az 
well not he married at all!” 


"You are most certainly not going back to any 
sady Chureh!li’s” said Norman, Jf couree it fe 
ard that I must leave you ; but, you see, T cannot 
ive up my profession, but then I can take you 

all your drudgery, and you will kuow that 
you have somebody to stand up for you and care for 
you. [ forgot to tell you that my godfather died 
ft me three thousand pounds; that, with 






hi’ 


my pay, and the Ilitle I had bef will keep 

etty comfortably, Cecile; not as I should 
wish hesp you, niy darling, bub it will be 
better than what has been going on all Lhis time. 
\ xed times will come. I may get prige- 
niuney and promotion. Are you happy, Cecile? 
are you content ?” 


Tuecr® was a long silence as they sat hand-in- 
re sea. Cecile thought she must die of | 


hand by i! 
happiness, 


Mon't you wonder how 


+t. 


~ t was really like a detective’s work, 
Achthorpe, heard al! about everything, 


y poor sweet one, from Aunt Mary, and got 
your London address; went to Beaconsfield- 
treet, saw your father, declared my intentions-— 
43 people say—in the most honourable manner ; 
followed you here, and now me voil/é, sitting be- 
ide y ouly a day and a-balf after landing, 1 


ve such a 
hough I loat balfin the 
many advan Taarrying a 
they scarcely ccunterdalance 

And look here |! 
PY kot 


tris 


ages 1D 









sdvantage: 


He pulled out of his _ t, a stiff, shapeless 
something like a dried fungus, Then 
cile recognised the glove she gave him on Ash- 
rpe rocks 
She emiled, then looked ead, s ying, 
yor little Dash 1” 

An | there issomuch that we cannot repiace, 

Lkaov. Butyou will have ¥ pets and grow 
D them. [have brought you a monkey for 
beginnivg; you always 

ranted me to bring you oue.” 

Oh, how charming! TI hope I shan’t be} 
afraid of But what will mother say 1 Norman, 
L ich Lam! I quite forgot all about her. 

wii think [am drowned,’ 


knows all abontit, [ow 


you! t we might go to her vow 
Jon’t you wish this morning would lasé for 
ever }” 

It seemed to last 


Jay followed day iv an unbroken 
e388; BUNDY Mornings on 
one in the verandah 

, 


early tea, becaus 


shorteniug days ; n & lopg stroll thr 


“" Pape, PRED ME APL CATT, 20 Seaonae STINT: 


. 


e hour of pain! But 
Cecile ; you have me to take 
You can trush me for 


They had it 
all to themselves, for if was the universal dinver- 
hour at Dulcombe-by-the-Sea, and all the nurses | 
vod children and mothers and bathers had gone 


1, strange 
0 say, the only question that Norman did not 

iok of asking was one that might have been 
i paramount importance tos lover just réturned 





We loat 
I came home 
merchantmar, aud am waiting for another 





found you out 1” he 








collection of curiosities for you, 
You will find | 
sailor—~though | 


the dis- 





5 mt to the house | 
irat, you little goose, or how should ] have found 
Dear, 


hain of happl 
1e beach, lazy after- 


ugh 





the “happy autumn fields,” where the yellow 
sheaves were standing ; along the lanes in the 
soft shadow of the hedges; then the long lines 
of down and the golden plain of the sea, where | 


| Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
| stately ships, 


And our opiate rushed togethenat the touching of the 
ips.” 


Mrs. King was happy in her daughter's happi- 
ness ; if she sometimes thought tfully of 
what might have been, she kept her regrets 
locked within her bosom, 

“Not the mateh she might have made!” 

Put then ib was sc much better than governess- 
ing ; and it was very nice to think that she would 


| nod lose the daughter whom she had missed so 


all this time, 

They would go to a nicer house; and now that 
things seemed to be on the mend, no doubt they 
would go on Improving. 

Then some terrible news came, that cast a 
shadow over ( ocile’s happiness ; shocked Norman, 
and filled Mre, King with horror, 

She was eitting alone in the little drawing- 
room, Cecfle having gone to bathe, when 
Norman came in with 'ast night's London paper. 

“You have not seen the paper, have you?” 
he asked. “Such a shockigg thing has hap- 
pened, You knew Lord Armetead, of course ?” 

“Yes, very well indeed. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Shot from behind a hedge by those skulk- 
ing Irish rascals; killed on the spot! Mere it 
is-—would you like to read it ¢’’ 

She took the paper, but the type swan before 
her eyes, It was only another vepetition of the 
terrible story so often told, 

Lord Armstead had found his tenantry i re- 
bellion, his house occupied by the agent In a 
state of siege. Norents had beoa paid for three 
years, chough many qf the tenants were perfectly 
able to pay. One man had resisted popular 
opinion, paid hie rent, and been murdered. 

Reductions had been made; thare was no emor- 
bitant demands; but Lord Arwtietead was an 
earl, a landlord, and an absentee, therefore faic 
geome, Rents had been asked for, and evictions 
made, in his name ; #0 his life was declared for- 
feit, and one more “Agrarian murder’ 
added to the list. 


“Keep ft from Cecile,” ssid Mra. King; “or | 


tell her very cautiously, They wers great friends, 
and she will be very much distressed.” 

So Norman told her whed he met her on the 
beach ; and after her firs) dumb paralysis of 
horror, she cried as if all’ the fountains of her 
tears were broken up for the man who had 
loved her with auch a tender, patient, chivalrous 


| love, and who had gone to his death at her insti- 


gation. 


Tt wae notin human nature to feel no jealous 
J 


of such a burst of sorrow. 


As ber tears subsided she began to notice that 
Norman was very quiet, and looked grave and 


auxtous, 
said,— 


| when I had nobody else. 
cannob matter, 
away. 

} fault i” 

| 


marry him?” 


suppreased voice, 








| old, I had no idea. 


Norman, still in hfs hard voice, 
“ Why, how could I?” she asked, simply, 
liked you beat!” 





she could not lightly for, 
in which eho 
she told Norman every 
between her and Lord Armstead, and his 
cloud of jealousy vanished into the a 

of his trust and love; and he, too, 
memory of the:man who had been so noble and 
so true, and did not grudge him Cecile’s tears and 
tender gratitude, : 


recefved s kind, congratulatory : 
pavied bya pair of psacock-feather screens. ‘She, 
too, was greatly b W 

death, 


Cecile. ving 
a pretty girl like that in the house to rival her 
daughters, and who could not be buried out 
of sight, but must Le treated upon an equali 
So she engaged a grim, elderly dragon of 5. 
governess, armed to the teeth with certificotes 
and accomplishments, who kept strict’ discl- 
pline In the sehoolroom, and certainly never 
dreamed of attracting the attention of eligible 


noblemen. 


stead’s stately funeral in the coun 


was 


She thought it unkind, not to ber, but toLord 
Armstead, that he should not grieve too} and she 


““Ob, Norman, he was so good, so kind, I 
| have not told you yet how good he was to me 
I thought he would 
not like me to tell; but now ‘he ts dead, and it 
And I hurt him’; I disappointed 
| him ; I was cruel and ungrateful, and sent him 
| I made him go to Ireland; and he went, 
used to say thatd you | and they have killed him—and it is all my 


"TT suppose you mean that he asked you to 
guessed the cause—distressed at his etu 
not having provided against alarming her, by 
introduciog bimself as Captain Aylmer, 


Cecile was chilled and frightened by the cold, 


“Dear, it was not my fault,” she said, plead- 
ing for hereelf now, though she had just been 
accusing hereelf, ‘I was so surprised. He was so 
I had not known him very 

long, It was before we left Ashthorpe, aud then 
for a week, at any rate, for | again just before he went to Ireland.” 

‘‘And why dida’t you take him!” asked 


“yy 





“ And you refused an earl twice over for met 


aud T was far away, and might. No, no!” 
he cried, holding Bs 

knew better than that. You knew you, could” 
trust me!” 


to him passionately, .“ You: 


Cecile’s tears were dried for the 3 but 

t that traglo story 

a share. And 
that had taken 

b ttle 

oved the 


had so c 


Then Mr, King complained of his lonéli he ; 


and discomfort; and they went back te Beacons- 
field-street, and Cecile wondered how she could 
have thought it such a dreary, ugly place ! 


Norman hovered between her and the Ad- 


miralty Office, and at last came with thé news 
that he was appointed to the Sapphire, and they’ 
must be married at once, or there would be no 
time for a honeymoon trip. 


Cecile had written to Lady Churchill, and 


cked at Lord Armstead’s 


to lose 
1, ha 


She was moro rélieved than 
it was very awkward, after 


4 


Then came @ last surprise—a crowning cod rie 


—that took away for ever the few shadows 
remaining on Cecile’s horizon, and, if possible, 
mads her love more tenderly than ever the 
memory of her murdered lover, 


She had read all the detaile of Lord Arm- 


ty paper sent 


to her by Mrs. Leigh, and she knew that Captain 
Aylmer, his cowsin, had sueceeded’to the ‘title and 
ertates, 


The new countess was very delicate, and obliged 


to live abroad or in the south of England, It 
was so sad to think that Armstead Castle must 
be closed again; that the artistic eye thet had 
so skilfuliy called it into living beauty aad 
splendour was closed in death ; and’ that after’ 
his wild, roaming life, the lord of the mansion 
should vot find a rest.in the home of hie race,’ 
excepting im the dark, marrow vault of ‘the 
church, 


“ And it might’all have been yours, Cecile {” 


Mrs. King would sigh 


“Dear mother! think of the’ pain I have been 


spared, Would you have me a poor, lonely widow 
at eighteen t”” 


“You would not have been a widow ; for it: 


he had married you he would not bave gone off 
to Ireland in that reckless way. 
have saved his life }” 


You would 


"No! Tt was tis daty to go; and I woald 


not have held him back. I should have gone 
with him—and perhaps been shot toot” ; 


Cecile was sitting alone, busy with her bridal ~ 


preparations, when a visitor arrived, and was 
announced as “ Lord Armstead.” 


The name was such a shock that she could not 


rise to receive the slight, browa-eyed young man 
who came into the room. : 


He caw her pallor and startled expression, and 
pidity In 


Tle apologised eo gently and kindly, that she 


felt friendly and at home with bim at once, 


‘“"T was anxious to make your Scquaintance,” 


he said. “ First, because I understood ‘that you 


were such & very dear friend to poor Armstead ; 
and seconély, because we shall probably be thrown 
together in the way of business,” f 

Then, seeing her puzzied face, he snid,— 

“Are you nob aware of the cireumstances-~ 
have you not been informed yet? Then you will 
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hear from our lawyers by the next post, There 
must have been some unexpected delay, 1 am 
truly glad to ba the bearer of good news, My 
cousin has lefc you the whole of his property ~as 


much ae did not go with the entail—dedueting a | 
When it | 


few legacies to old servants, and so on. 
is vealized you will find that.you. have aw income 
of nearly three thousand a-year !” 

So poverty and privation and ansziety for the 
future were all of the past—the winter of dis. 
content made glorious by: the summer sun of a 
deathless love, 

Then Norman and Cecile were quietly married 
in a bright little church, recently built ‘to 
mee the wants of the new and growing district. 

It was all decorated for a harvest-thanks- 
giving, ‘and with fafry-like arches of drooping 
golden oats and feathery barley, wreathed with 
richly*biied agtumn’ flowers—daliias, gladiolis, 
and star-like asters. 

Over altar and arch, along the walls ani round 
the organ, the’ pteon of thanksgiving ran—in 
flowers and corn—" We thank Thee, we praise 
Thee "——" Rejoice ”—" Give Thanks.” 

And’ down in two happy, ‘loving hearts the 
sweet hymn echoed, to make wueicin their lives 
until they joia in the last triumphant hymn of 
creation. 

“ Y should co like to see Ashthorpe again,” said 
Cecile one day, as they walked beside Ulieswater. 
“Do you think there will be time, dear, before 
you go?” 

“Plenty—we need nob stey more than two 
days. They will be delighted to hove us at the 
Rectory. 1 have been wishing for it all this 
time; but I thought it might pain you to go, so 
i said nothing about’ ib.” 

So, on & golden October afternoon, Norman and 
Cecile were sitting once more on the rocks where 
we first, saw them fifteen months ago. Tsese 
months have been longer than fifteen years of the 
life they lived before, and have left their im- 
press on both. 

Norman is browner, broader, and more mauly ; 
but his boyish, mirthfulness and frank manner 
are unchanged, 

Cecile. is very nearly her old self again—bright, 
and full of life and spirits; but time has been 
less kind to her than to her young husband. 

She is not the careless, merry child she used to 
be, though it is difficult to-realise that she is a 
matron of a fortnight’s standing, as she laughs 
and sends the Rector’s big dog into the sea, just 
as she sent little Dash. 

“ Is ip not like the pic-nic day, Norman? And 
here you are, going off sgain and leaving me 
behind, Do you remember it all ?” 

She was askipg the question for the fifteenth 
time that afternoon—-it was such a pleasure to be 
answered, 

“You did not kiss me that day,” she said, 
"Did you ever think about me after you left us 7 
Do i” remember when I said I would read it all 
up¥ I never once opened a book about the West 
Indies,” 

“T used to go over it all when I was keeping 
watch. Loften Jaughed when there was no ove 
to sea bub the man in the moon, to think how 
you imagined Peru wae in the West Indies, Did 
you your pupils that? Little wretches! I 
re to thiak of thém, and all the worry you 

“They were very uice—I often thiak of 
Evelyn and Muriel. “I shall be go to sea 
thern again! , I was. such a silly, frivolous gir! 
before 1 knew them, Norman; I liked nothing 
but being petted and having my own way! But 
they were happy days, though they must have 
been very empty and unsatisfactory, really. Nob 
80 happy as the days to come, though! Od, 
Norman, why can't we stay here for ever !~-why 
must you go ¥” F 

Ke hissed ber very tenderly, 

“ Sweetheart, you know you, would not have 
me to stay; and itis a very different going away 
from the lsat.” 

“Yes, yea; you know, how happy. 1 am gving 
tobe. Has not everything turned out wonder- 
iully and beautifully ¢., I never. really. cared for 
Ashthorpe, and when. we saw it to-day, J 
wondered how I could have cajled euch a, formal, 





dreary place home, I like our new home far 
better. How pleased poor mamma looked when 
we took her te see it ; aud now sheis comfortably 
inetalied, and ready to receive us, Norwood is so 
convenient for papa, too; and the garden can be 
made most lovely by the spring. 

“Tam glad we ntay~ca'l it Ashthorpe, for it 
makes it feel like an old. friend. The drawing- 


| room will be so pretty with all-dear Lord Arm- 


stend’s curiosities and artistic odds-and-onds, 
And your portrait will soon be finished and hang- 
ing up im my room, and what red-letter days 
muil.daye will be!” 

“And you don’t regret Armetead, dearest? 


No, I know you don’t ; bat I like tosee the look | 


in your eyes when I ask) you. How sad and 
lonely it looked to-day! I wish the new lord 
would come to live there.” 

“See, here is C. A, K. that you cut on the 
rock ; it has lasted longer than C. Av K, has done, 


+ You must cut C..A. L. to-day, and N. L., anda 


true lover's knot, 
the tide is up 1” 

" By-the-bye, Cecile,” said Norman, as he dug 
his knife into the rock, “I have found out Hero 
Mr. Hay bought her, and is ready to let you have 
her back at once. He was more than kind 
about it. I met him this morning, and told 
him that you were ,apxious to buy ber if you 
could,” 

“Ob, Norman! how charming to think that I 
shall ride her again! Ibis like a fairy-story ; | 
get everything I wieh for. 
at once for an admiral’s bat and epauilettes for 
you, and a very large retiring pension.” 

** And what for yourself?” 

" That is for myeelf; for it means that you 
are to come home and be with me always, It is 
horrid to marry s sailor—I always felt sorry for 
girls who married sailors. How I used to cry 
when [sang ‘Auld Robin Gray’ the firet time 
you went away !”’ 

“But Jeanie did nob marry the sailor—she 
only wished she had done so, poor girl! Iam 
giad you had. less confidence in castalty 
rumours.” 

‘*Tt was very like our story,” said Cecile, 
thoughtfully. “Lalways:felt eorry for Jeanie ; 
but so angry with her: for not waiting a little 
longer. Lam so glad—so glad, love, that our 
story has ended in the right way |” 


{THE END } 


"here will jast be time before 
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HEART, MY HEART! 


—20I— 


Heagt, my heart! so fond to fiuger, 
© away | 
Once with beckoning finger, 
Sweetly once she bade thee stay ; 
Once what heavenly blies was thine, 
All her love, and poured like wine! 
Come, ob, come | make no delay ! 


Hers are those bright locks ehe gave thee, 
Hers alone ! : 
What can lingering save thee 
This sweet touch or that eoft tone } 
Love no tearful claim ¢an make ; 
Hers to give aud hers to take : 
Yes, the kisses all her own. 


Oh, the wealth that back she closes | 
Lips divine ! 
Cheeks, my only roses ; 
Eyes that Hesperus outshine ! 
All her sweetness takes ahe home ! 
Back inte my bosom come, 
Heart, my heart! for thou art ming, 


! Ido remember : 
Hers thon art | 
Given, some fond December, 
Never from her breast to part. 
Bitter, bitter is thy lot, 
To be hers that loves thee not, 
Mine no longer, breaking heart, 


But, alas 


} yard of which il is in possession, 
} 


HINTS FOR HEALTH SEEKERS, 


Don't shake a hornet’s nest tosee if any of thes 
family are at home, 

Don't try to take the right of way from an 
express train at @ cuilway crossing, 

Den't blow iu the gun your grandfather carried 
inthe war of 1857, It is more dangarous now 
thau it was then, 

Don’t hold a wasp by the other end while you 
thaw it out in front of the fire to sea if itis alive, 
Tt is generally alive, 

Don’t try co persuade a bull.dog to give up o 
Possession to a 
m poiats of the law. 

Don't call a very large, strovg siuewy man o 
prevaticator. df you are sure he is & prevari- 
cator hire another man to break the news te 
hime 


bull-dog is t 


Comrarison more than reality maker men 
happy, and can make them wretched. 

Kavowess ig the only charm permitted to the 
aged ; itis the coquetry of grey hair, 

Burren, three hours too soon than one minute 


too fate, 





I shall begin to wish | 


‘tue beggar ie the only man fn the wniv 
who is nod obliged to study appearances, 


eree 


THE mati who lives in vain lives woree than in 
vain. He who lives to no purpose lives to a bad 
purposes. 

Excrssrve devotion to business may be best 
treated, not by attacking the excess, but by 
opening up the many claims of family and society, 
of health and general intelligence, of private well- 
being and public duty, that are inevitably left 
unfulfilled. Lf the absorbed man can but be led 
to appreciate the importance of these claims, anc 
to realise his own relation to them, he will 0% 
himself cease to be absorbed. 

Tus Finer Merrscuactm Pires —In 1725 there 
lived ia Pesth, the capital of Huogary, Karo! 
Kowates, a shoemaker, whose ingenuity in cutting 
and carving on wood, ete., brought him into con- 
tact with Count Andrassy, with whom he became 
& favgurite. The count, on his return from 4 
taission to ‘urkey, brought with him a piece of 
whitish clay, which had been presented to him as 
@ curiosity on account of its extraordinary light 
specitic gravity. Itstruck the shoemaker that, 
being porous, ib must be well adapted for pipes, 
as it would absorb the nicotine. The experiment 
was tried, and Karol cut a pipe for the count and 
one for himself. Butin the pursuit of his trade 
he could not keep his hands clean, and many a 
piece of shoemaker'’s wax became attached to the 
pipe. The clay, however, instead of assuming a 
dicty appearance when Karol wiped it off, received 
wheever the wax adbered to it, a clearer brown 
polish, instead of the dull white it previously 
had, Attributing this change in the tint tc 
prope. sourco, he waxed the whole eurface, 
polishing the pipe again, smoked it, and 
how admirabiy and beautifully if coloured, also 
bow much more sweetly the pipe smoked after 
being waxed, Other noblemen hearivg of the 
wonderful properties of this singular epectes vf 
clay, imported it fn considerable quantities fo 
the manufacture of pipes. The natural scarcity 
of this much-esteemed article, and the great cost 
of in those days of liatited facilitiee 
for transportation, render exclusiy 
confinad to the richest European noblemen 
1830, wh ecume 2% more general artic 
trade e first meerschauth pipe made 
Kare! Kowates has been preserved in the museum 
of Pesth 

For ordinary dryneas of the ekin, such as affects 
mort people at different perioda of the year, 

tHax's. Giycrntne. ann. Cucuunen. wil 
be found very softening., Itsis sold in bot t« 
at le. $4, by post from Mr, beetham, Chemie: 
Chelienham, who also cupplies au excelient 
tooth paste and a delicate rose-leaf powder, QOus 
readers should sead for price list, 
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JESSICA. 


—10i— 


“" Tr was very foolish of Mr. Peppers to think he 
could keep Jessica from falling in love, and other 
people from falling in love with Jessica—-she was 
altogether too pretty for that, Just seventeen, 
with a round, rosebud face, a wealth of dark 
brown heir, and the sweetest temper in the 
world, It was a sight to see her upon ber | 
weather-beaten choleric old father’s arm on the | 
way to church. 

He looked like a thunder-cloud which had 
captured a sunbeam; or, as the young men 
irreverently sald—a pompous old turkey cock 
escorting a dove. 

He glared about to the right and left, snort- 
iug defiance at admirers, so that the eunbeam 
glowed and the dove futtered under very 
dificult circumstances, But there she was, in 
spite of the peculiar paternal oppression, the 
brightest, sweetest creature you can imagine ; | 
and with a native bit of coquetry about her, too, 
that made even the lifting of those curling, dark 
lashes extremely perilious to Uhe masculine hearts 
so plentiful about her. 

Calford was full of yourg men, There was a} 
college, and a naval academy, and a pianoforte 
manufactory there; then Calford was head- 
juarters for artisue—the scenery was so beauti- 
ful, And it chanced that there were few young 
jadies in the town, 





Peter Peppers was s widower, He had 
browbeaten his little wife to death when she was 
very young. She had left him two daughters— 
Rebecca, who was made of the same harsh | 
material as her father, and Jessica, who waa | 
exceedingly like what the mother had been. 
There was no danger of anyone falling in love 
with Rebecca—or Beeca, as she was called. 

Her tart and puckery countenance carried 
terror to the stoutest masculine heart, and she 
was left withering on the stem in her thirty- 
second summer, Her father found in hera spirit 
equal to his own, but they both agreed in keep- 
ing @ etrict watch upon Jessica. Yet, in spite of 
continual scolding and fault-findlng, Jessica 
continued to be as happy as a bird. She had 
youth and hope on her side, and she could hardly 
fail to go abroad without gettlog a hint of her 
power. 

Jessica had been allowed the privilege of an 
intimate friend, a very sweet girl, afflicted with 
lameness, named Olive Allys; but Olive’s two 


was interdicted by Mr. Peppers. 

Jessica went no more to visit her triend. 

To do Mr, Peppers justice, he was very fond 
of Jessica, and proud of her. He knew she was 
charming aud good, and without much fore- 
thought determined to keep her to himeelf. 

Bat fate and Mr, D’Albert were too much for 
Mr. Pepper's intentions. 

Mr. D'Alberh was principal of the naval 
academy. He saw Jessica, and then meeting her 
again at achurch party, asked bis landlady for 
an introduction te her 

Mrs. Japonica hesitated, decinring,-- 

“Actually, I daren’t. Mr. Peppers wouldn't 
like it,” 

“But I should,” laughed Mr. D’ Albert. 

“Mr. Peppers never allows gentlemen to pay 
attention to Jeasica. If it were Becca, now, the 
case would be different.” 

“It’s not Becca, I wouldn’t kiss Becca for 
fifty pounds.” 

“Mercy! Well, when you get a chance to 
kise Jessica let me know.” 

“T will.” 

Mr. D’Albert went away and found some 
more daring soul to introduce him to pretty 
J @B81Ca, 

He stood by her side sorae ten minutes, say- 
ing the usual pleasing nothings of society, admir- 
ing the smiling red mouth and dimpled cheeks, 
aud guessing at the length of the curling dark 
lashes, when Mr, l’eppers, discovering the situa- 
tion, with a portentous putting up of his under 
lip, hastened upon the scene, and frowning heavily 
into Mr. D'Albert’s handsome face drew Jessica 





away. 


Mr, D'Albert's quiet smile told that he under- 
stood the situation, and lookers-on laughed, but 
no one guessed the end of this beginning. 

Mr, D’Albert did not guess it himself until 
weeks had flown, and he had somehow sccumu- 
lated a vast deal of information concerning the 
Peppers. 

Then he became acquainted with Olive Aliys, 
and the latter epoke of her friend with enthu- 
siasm. 

“Tf I were a young man,” concluded Olive, 
excitedly, ‘I'd fall in love with Jessica, and run 
away with her. She is so bright and pretty, 
and she never gets taken out for a concert, or a 
ride, or # sail, as the other girls do, They keep 
her as close as & nun, and will until she’s dried 
to parchment, like Becca. I don’b see how 
Jeasica bears it—I don’t !” 

Mr. D'Albert had spells of deep thought after 
this conversation, especially on learning that the 
only place where Jessica was allowed to walk on 
a Sunday evening was in the cemetery. 

From his window it chanced, too, that he 
could eee the back garden where Jessica sewed 
and read, and tended her plants and canary, and 
daily his respect and interest deepened. He bad 
half adozeu merry, joyous young ailsters at 
home, and dwelt on the contrast, 

Now it happened that Jessica thought as much 
of Mr. D’Alberd aa Mr. D'Albert thought of 
Jeasics, 

She knew hie window in Mrs. Japonica’s pre- 
tentious boarding-house ; knew his horse when 
he galloped past her father’s door ; knew—at 
ieast knew well enoungh—where the lovely flowers 
came from, which sometimes reached her. 

Olive Allys had a beautifal garden, and Becca 
thought Olive sent them, but Jessica knew well 
enough that the choice and costly selection came 
from an unexpected quarter, 

Mr. D’Alvert’s glance said as much whenever 
she chanced to get a bow from him ; and if she 
blushed vividly, who can wonder? She could not 
think of one objection against Mr. D’Albert as a 
lover, nor, in reason, could Mr. Peppers. He was 
every inch a gentleman. 

It was very accommodating of Becca to fall 
ill, She was not painfully ill, only very sallow, 
and unable to drive all before her in the house- 
hold ; so that she was exceedingly cross, and 
Jessica bad a harder time than usual at home. 

The doctor ordered a change of ecene. 

“Vd send you down to the seaside, and 
Jessica might go with you to take cire of you,” 
ssid Mr. Peppers. “Taere’s too many young 
men here, I notice that naval fellow lifting his 
hat to Jossica, But there's always boarders at 
the seaside ia summer, and a great deal of fool- 
ishness going on.” 

"We could go to Mrs. Green's,” said Becca, 
“ Nobody ever goes there,” 

They could, and did—Mr. Peppers first as- 
certaining that Mrs. Green had no lodgera, and 
making her promise that she would take none 
while his daughters remained with her. 

It was s forlorn old place—isolated enough, 
but comfortable and clean withia, and with 
plenty of sea-air, 

Any change was a delight to Jessica, and shs 
climbed the rocks and plashed in the surf, with 
her cheeks like roses and her eyes bright as 
jewels. 

“Laws!” said Mrs. Green, “see that girl en- 
joy herself. Ain't she a beauty? It does my 


heart good to look at her! She'll marry early— | 


ou’ il see,” 
“Indeed she won't |.” snapped Becca. “ We've 
other iutentione.”’ 
“*Man proposes, but God disposes,’” replied 
Mrs. Green, as she rattled her knitting-needles. 


Invalidiam compelled Mies Becca to bs a late | 


riser. Jeseica usually had a sea-bath and a run 
in the morniog wir before her sister came down. 

Ons morniog, as she was tripping across the 
door-yard, her attention was attracted by a dog- 
kennel, and a great Rassian boar-hound rose up 
and looked at her inquiringly. 


Jessica started, her bright eyes widened, 


then she looked inquiringly around. But there 
was no one but the dog and hereelf in the yard,, 


and as he wagged his tail inviting!y and looked 





kiod, in spite of his deep mouth, she drew near 
my ted neleuale 0 specially large dogs and 
3 expecially 

horses, This dog wore a handsome collar, with 
his name marked upon it—" Pasha ;’ also his 
owner’s name. 

Jessica trembled a little as she read the 
letters. Her cheeks burned too, ‘Then she 


HPooay bby pvededy. oe to board. 
No harm in that, I hope, Your pa "t have 
avy sort of objection to him. [ didn’t take his 
master.” 


“No!” snapped Miss Becca. “I hope you 
didn’t take a maa into the house!” 

“He wanted to, though. He was a 
but nice and pleasant-looking, and 1’d a- 
him but for my promise to your pa. He went 
te the hote!l, I suppose, "bout two miles 
here,” , 

What made such a swarm of dimples creep 
over Jessica's satiny cheeks! It seemed to her 
the brightest morning she had ever known, 
though Becca came out and scolded her for 
dampening her feet and running out bare- 
headed. " 

How the sea glittered!—how the waves 
raced upon the beach! How eweetly the little 
beech-birds, swinging among the tall 
grasses, whistled and called | 

Miss Becca came out, 

“See what a nice dog, Becca!” said Jessica, 
timidly. 

Becca examined the great fellow with her eye- 
class, while Jessica trembled. 

“T suppose the great creature might be of 
service to us, in case we should meet—a man 
—in our walke,” she said. 

“ He's very kind,” said Jessica. 

It wae soon apparent that Pasha would follow 
her anywhere, would stalk contentedly at 
her side, and when she sat down among the 
rocks, lie down at her feet, with his head u 
her little shoe. He evidently grew very fond of 
Jessica, and J sssica was very fond of Pasha. 

Oae day they were under the cliffe. 

“Hark |” eaid Becca, “ What's that?” 

Te waa eoraebody who was whistling, very 
clearly-— 


“* A fox jumped over the parson’s gate.” 


“A man!” sald Miss Beces. ‘‘If he comes 
here, I'll set the dog on him!” she added, 
fiercely. 

A handsome man, somewhat under thirty, 
came around the rocks; then paused suddenly, 
lifting his hat. 

Becca had no time to seb the dog w 
him. Pasha was off likea shot, yelping th 
delight. He leaped u 4 rer his great fore- 
paws upon his master’s breast, and lapping his 
f 


ace. 

“Down, down, Pasha! old fellow! Pardon, 
ladies! Misses P 00 igang I am sure 
I cannot be : pease you 
remember my face—-D'Al of Calford. I 
have been at the naval for the past 
year, and know your father well. 
You are seeking your th down here, Miss 
Pepperst Ab, and find it! You are looking 
finely.” 

Few men had ever been brave enough to 
compliment Becca, Perhaps that is why she 
mentioned the sex so tartly. Be that as, it may, 
she forgot Jessica, and. received Mr, D'Albert 
very civilly. 

He was staying at the Oliver Hotel Pasha 
was his property. He was on his way to Mrs. 
Green’s, to pay the y bill, 

The four walked down the gands together. 
Mise Becca did not see anything suspicious in the 
situation. 

Perhaps she was a little bewildered at having 
a gentleman’s arm to lean on, and a gentleman's 
atrong hand to help her over the rocks and 


i 


i 


lites, 
ra for Jessica, who tripped lightly shead, with 
Pasha at her side, the sea ed brighter, and 
the waves raced more madly than ever, Her 


cheeks were like roses, and her eyes like 


diamonds, 
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By paying marked attention to Becca Mr. 
D' Albert — to get a word and a glance 
from Jessica during his visits, which came 


weekly, 

Mrs. Green stared. 

“Well,” said Becca, spolegetically, ‘ Mr. 
D’ Albert fs nod like comm 0 men.’ 

Certainly he was not to undertake the prose- 
cution of so difficult a siege, 

Demure little Jessica could vot bub smile at 
the patience and zeal with which her admirer 
continued his tactics, 

It was a long time before Becca took alarm 
and guessed the truth. 

Mr, D’Albert' came to Mrs. Green's on Pesha’s 
account. Pasha’s bravery and intelligence was a 
subject upon which they ell agreed. 

Then Mr, D'Albert made their satay at the sea- 
side much pleasanter by frequent sails and rows. 
He bided time, and by-and-by could not be 
shaken off, ' ; 

He loved Jessica, and Jessica had learned to 
love him! 

Why he should not be her husband Becca could 
not say, especially as Mr, D’ Albert coolly signified 
his intention of waiting any length of time for 
her pretty sister. : 

Becca, who had fied from Calford with Jessica, 
returned with her, engeged, with her father’s 
consent, to Mr, D’Alberte. 

Mr. Peppers, taken back by the situation, had 
weakened, and finally yielded. Pasha also 
approved. 

And at the wedding Mra. Japonica had her 
Bc ohig nity to see Mr, D’ Albert kiss his bride, 

ene 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lord Kingsford drove home and ate his 

i in solitary state, for Tommy was now des- 

patched to bed at a very early hour; and as he 

smoked his , pacing the avenue in the moon- 

light, bis mind was entirely taken up with his 

em lai that same afternoon with Rosa- 
m 

Every word, every look, he recalled sgain and 
again. At least she was constant to him in one 
way. She would never marry, vay, though he 
had dangled the bait of a coronet before her 
coe and that is a bauble that, dazzles most young 

€8, 

How furlous.she had been when she eprang up 
the steps, and how incredulous about Tommy’s 
mother. 

Once thie visit of Tommy’s to the south was 
over he would fight with fate no longer ; he 
would claim Rosamond, unnatural mother though 
she was. Artful actress, there was something 
about her that drew him towards her, despite of 
all, He would rather have her little finger than 
all the rest of the women in the world put 


er. 

Her look, her touch, her: voice, had power to 
thrill every fibre of his heart—a power which no 
other living being ever could, would, or should 
possess, was nearly revealing himself; his 
heart was for once on the eve of overmastering 
his head, and his heart was ultimately to carry 


the day, 
She had successfully withstood one test-—rank, 
and ere he restored her to favour he meant to 


try her by cre esha ogy» 

He stood in the avenue, cigar between his 
lips, his eyes fixed on the woods of Violet Hill, 
just visible across the valley, 

“ Little do our good neighbours know that the 
roof over there shelters the mistrees of Armine 
Court,” he said to himeelf with a smile, ‘‘and a 
very good mistress she will make, too,” glancing 
at the pile behind him. ‘I wish I wae as certain 
she would be a: —but,” tossing his 
cigar Into the “as ehe said her- 
self to-day, no 
after all,” now pu 
aa he slowly saun 





the dining-room, ‘‘ Tommy and I must only take 
our chance,” 


* * * * a 


And time went by. Tommy ie completely 
reatored to health, and he has been left in charge 
of a friend of Allan’s—a mature old dowager, 
Lady Greville, who has a grandson of his age, 
whilst his father takes his horses up to Leicester- 
shire and hae some hunting, but he has nob come 
for hunting alone. 

He knows that the Brands have taken a smali 
hunting-box near Melton Mowbray, and that 
there are no more constant “ followers,” than 
Colonel Brand and Miss Dane, He has nob seen 
them yet, 

He bas good stabling for‘his nage, and is put- 
ting up at the Queen’s Head Hote! along with at_ 
least fifteen other hunting men. 

The first day he [was oub was wet—no Rosa- 
mond, no rheumatic Colonel Brand—but they 
had a good day’s sport, nevertheless, and Allan 
came home in very fair spirits, 

He had opened some of their eyes that day sud 
no mistake, He was the only man out, except the 
first whip, ‘who got over “Annerley Brook,” 
flooded to the brim with a good eizhteen feet of 
water, 

After » tub, and changing hie wet hunting 
things for dry clothes, Allan descended, to the 
coffee-room quite ready for his dinner. 

He was late—they were already at the soup 
and sherry, and conversation was both loud and 
brisk. At last it turned upon the day’s run, and 
not a few curious eyes were fixed upon the dark, 
good-looking oe, who took bls place with- 
out shyness and for hie soup. 

He was a flyer, and no mistake-—a regular first- 
flight man, come up, they heard, from the Oakley 
pack, to ride thelr heads off All very fine when 
a man rode horses like his—animals worth from 
two to four hundred guineas-—but the beggar 
could ride, They must confess there was no 
flinching about bim. 

This they had been discussing in a little knot 
before the fire previous to,dinner, and it had been 
rumoured that he was not Mr, Kingsford as 
stated, but Lord Kingsford. 

‘*Orabbie Crawfurd knows him,” said a little 
foxy-faced gentleman, “‘but Crabbie is dining 
out—Crabbie is nothing if he is not a society 
man,” 

Despite of Crabbie’s absence the stranger 
got on very well. He was a true sportsman, 
modest abszut his own exploits, enthusiastic 
about hunting, and by the time dinner was 
half over he was as much at home with every- 
body as if he had lived among them for the laat 
month. 

After a timo the talk veered round to tha 
fair sex. In thie topic the new arrival took no 
sort of interest, but kept chatting on. with 
another hunting maniac about “ cubs and earth- 
yy and 

owever, at last the introduction of one name 
caused him to pause, and, so to speak, prick up 
his ears. 

“What became of Miss Dane to-day?” in- 
quired a light-haired young man, in a rather 
anxious tone of voice, 

“She wasn’b out to show us all the way, as 
she did on Friday,” responded an elderly 
gentleman. “I daresay she'll get a bit slack in 
hunting now that she hae other fish to fry— 
now ”—grinning—" thatp she’s going to he 
married.” 


At ‘this announcement the stranger, who 
had been hitherto carefujly selecting a head of 
celery to eat with his cheese, thrust it back 
into the glass bowl, and fixed his eyes upon the 
bearded man with a look of angry interroga- 


n. 

Ab, I see you know her,” he rejoined, com- 
placently, in answer to this look. ‘‘She’s 4 mon- 
craeseg pretty girl, is she not? Just rides like a 
bird 1” 


“ Who—who—is she going to marry ?” asked 
her husband, bringing out the words with 
difficulty, 

** He has been hard hit, too,’ thought the 
other, ‘' Oh, to the great parti down here. A 





very good chap, Scmers, elderly though, 204 euit- 


able as to age, bub any quantity of money, and 
that’s the main thing.” 

** But she has money of her own.” 

Pooh ! a mere drop In the bucket, my dear 
sir. This man has seventy thousand pounds a 
year. Ho isa kind of Silver King in his way.” 

“But I did not hear that it was settled yet, 
Boyce,” cried a cheery voice from lower down 
the table. ‘‘ Never say die, old man; give us all 
a chance yet.” 

This was pleasagt for Allan to hear his wife's 
name bandied aboutin this fashion. He must see 
her, speak to her, and put a stop to this at any 
cost. 

“ Well, I don’t know what you call settled,” 
drawled the other, faceticusly, “I can only say 
that I saw her on his coach yesterday, on the box 
seat. That generally means business,” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed the man at 
the foot of the table, contemptuously, ‘If 
every woman you saw on the box-seat was bound 
to marry the coachman it would be a nice state 
of affairs,” 

“Crawford, my dear boy,” said the bearded 
one ia a paternal manner, “you may as well 
give her up gracefully, We all know she’s en 
uncommoniy pretty girl, not s bit loud or fast, 
and a first-rate horse woman, Anyone of us 
would be proud toclaim her; but this heavy 
weight--this seventy thousand pounds—clears 
the course and handicaps us all. Cheer up, 
cheer up; you’re o’er young to marry yet, I 
wouldn’t hear of it 1” 

At this crisis the latest comer pushed his chair 
back without any preamble or apology, got up 
and walked out of the room. 

“Hullo! hullo! has the dinner disagreed 
per our fiyer,?” said the foxy-faced one, with 
a erin, 
“1 don’t know about the dinner, can give no 
opinion about that, not being on familiar terms 
with his digestive organs, but I can tell you whai 
has not euited him nor his mental digestion—-the 
conversation about Mise Dans.” 

“Whew! sete the wind in that quarter} -I 
wonder if she is any relation }” 

“ His sister, or his cousin, or his aunt,” sang 
the facetious one. ‘* Maybe he has gone to hunt 
up a second, and call us out one by one.” 

He had not gone to do anything of the kind, 
He had gone out to the stables to see the two 
horses he had out that day get their bucket of 
gruel apiece, and be bedded down. To ait ab 
table aud hear Miss Dane’s name bandied about 
from lip to lip, to Meten to speculations about 
the marriage of his wife, was rather too much to 
stand, 

He had felt inclined to go round to the jolly- 
looking fellow with the black beard and knock 
him down, but still he aeked himself quite 
coolly, once he had soothed his feelings with a 
cigar,— 

‘Why the deuce should he? How were any 
of these cheery bachelors to know that Mies 
Dane’s husband was sitting at the table?” 

No, no;-it was just as well for him, all 
things considered, that he had kept » quiet 
tongue in bis head and not made a fool of him- 
self, ardently as he had longed to throw a piate 
at his opposite neighbour, He had wieely re- 
pressed this savage idea, and behaved with ths 
discretion befitting his nine-and-twenty yeare 

Certainly things had come to a crisis, aad 
Rosamond must ab length be told. He meant 
to tell her, but not quite, quite so soon, 

Whatever happened he hoped she had not 
precipitated herself into an engagement with 
thie Crosus, That would involve the tangled 
skein still further, and, bad as matters were, he 
saw very distinctly that they might still be 
worse, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Tree's to be a grand fancy masked bal! ab 
a country house about five miles from this to- 
morrow,” said Crabble Crawfurd, button-holing 
Lord Pee Tate one evening in the smoking- 
room, “ Everyone for counties round is going. 
Y’va leave to bring » friend. Will you come? 
Don’t say no, if you'd rather say yes.” 
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E er yone ! bat would o° course include 
Rozaweond, Yes, he thought he would lke to 
g was dying to see ber, and in a fancy 


gard a mask he would say a few things 


» her that he dare not in hie present cha- 
yot any fancy kit |” he objected, 


"Oh, don’t let that stand in your. way. 
Nathan, from London, has sent a boxfal down 
n hire, all sorts aad sizes, and you can suit your- 
eelf to the musthead.” 

“ All right I'll go. I suppore we. don't 
give our names | 


i. * 
No, ux 





” 


clock—asu pper-time—when 








everyous u and it’s no end of fun! Such 
surprises pe g ere are no end of larka 
to be had, especially if you know who some of 
> i whai they 1 to wear, as I 
wn pa iy. 

“Ah! Of course you meau to pass your in- 
rie ] me?’ said his friend, with 

mpt decisi 
‘Well, if wm ia the word, I don’t mind if 


I do. You vee I’m raiher sweet om to: or 
three—-a Mies Stewart, a Miss Falls, and Mies 


Glen.” 


“Tec that all?” satd tie other, ir nically. “T 
know Mies Glen, Whatis she going to appesr 
“tT 

‘Oh, the Gueen of the Fairi No leas and 
ao more, aud her friend is going as—what’s 
this 7--let me see,” rubbing his forehead modi- 

tivel “Ob, I’ve got it now, sn Austrian 


Chancinesse, and they are both to wear long 
white dominos, with red stars on the right 
shoulder.” 

* You seem to have it a 


I) very pat. Proy how 





G VOU Loa OL 

“ Oh easily enough !” exultingly. “I merely 
ppecd the ladies id, and che tipped me, the 
straight > lar jisterously at his own 
oke, 

L, Kingsford listened otteutively to the 


artienlars of some other Jadies’ toilettes to. dia- 


" uspicion, bub made particular note of the 
wh iino and star in his own mind, and of 
sourse there’ll be no difficulty in findiue out 

sanonud, as she jaa good half head the talicr of 
L€ 


The next evening beheld him dressed in the 
very splendid uniform of an Austrian Hussar, and 
most becoming it prov light figure, as 
his wan remarked to himself when hie master, 
taking up mask and cloves, and throwing a top 
coat over his arm, hurrisd downstairs quickly, in 
answer,to various shouts of ‘ Comealong, Kiogs- 
ford,” from the ball, where half-a-dozen strange 
figures were assembled, notably a French clown, 
vho waz jumpiog about aud cutting all manner 
yf queer capers for the benefit of the assembled 
ors pany , 

There was s long-haired cavalier, rather un- 
wig ; a very neat white cook, a 
gger minstrel, and a Spanish 
heir light wes quite put into t+! 
the brilliaut Hussar with clankiog 
came down the 


, 


° 





shade by th 
purse and gold-laced jacket, wh 
hotel stairs last, but not least; in fact, as he 


descended they gave him “a hand,” as they say 
iu theatres, and guile a vigorous clapping was 
the welcome accorded him ns he stood among 
Aa omnibus conveyed the whole party from 
the Hall to the masked ball, and very lively they 
were ; they sang and laughed, and telked and 
ymoked, aud chaffed each other, all but thea Aus- 
trian Hussar, who sat in a far-up corner, his for- 
age cap drawn over his eyes, his arms folded, 
Evidently be was nob in a merry mood; he was 
josb in his own thoughts, and debating in his 
mind what he would say to Rosamond when he 
met her. 

They were rather late arrivala when they drove 
up to the brightly-lit Hall. Carriages were 
flashing away from the door, the band was play- 
ing, and a high burz of voices and a most motley 
alr pervaded every hole and corner, All the 
party masked and entered, They, like everybo ly 
else, seemed looking round stealthily-and worily,| 
and ever ou their guard for fear they should be 


found out ; me “ing thoy, like the . resti 


| of the world, became emboldened, and plunged 








among the other guests, all glaring at each other 
with: reckless audacity, , 

The white Hussar did not follow his com- 
panions ; he stood with his arms folded, ia a 
distant doorway, alone, his eyes roving rapidly 
aud eagerly round the room. saw no less 
than four editions of Mary Queen of Scots, 
three Follys, half-a-dozen’ Swiss paaeants, 
half-a-dozen fairies, hospital. nurses, vivan- 
diere, summers, winters—but yes, there was 
one white domino—with three men in attend- 
ance, and the other one was dancing. Gradu- 
ally, carefully he approached, by wary steeripg 
— the waltzers, and found himself close be- 
side her, 


She was talking French, with much. gesticv- 


lation, and with the most perfect ease, How 
different to her acquaintasce with the ten;u» 
when they were in Paris years ago! A tall, 
stout mask, Henry the Kighth, probably the 
700.000-pounder, said Allan to bimself, was 
standing by. With the air of a proprietor, and 
with a certaimeenscious pride in the fluent French 
of the ‘fascinating Ohanoineese, Allan advanced 
vow with a deep bow, and io the same language 
craved the honour of a dance. 

The lady looked at him ‘searchingly, aud, after 
some remark, accorded hima waltz rather early 
on her programme, 

‘T wonder who you sre?” she said, as she 
scribbled down the word Hussar opposite No, 10, 
witha laugh, “or if you have the faintest idea 
of who I am. It’s more than probable, my 
good sir, that you mistake me for somebody 


| elee; and, remember, if you are not a good 


dancer, I shall throw you over, for I’m very 
particular!" she remarked, with all the license 
of a mask. 

“I know you perfectly,” said the nonsk, still 
in French. ‘‘i know your name, who you are, 
where you come from, and all your history since 
you were o little girl ; aud as to dancing,” look- 
ing round the room supercilioksly, “if I could 
not dance better than some of the people here 
I should go out and put an end to myself.” 

‘The foreigner crows bravely,” said a deep 
voice, and Allan beheld Orabbie Crawford in his 
jecter’s dress, his tongue in his cheek, bis hands 
in his pockets, standing among the circle; who, 
catching his eyes, bestowed tpon him one rapid- 
telling wink. 

“The foreigner crows loudly enough, at any 
rate!” eaid Rosamond. There was no doubt 
that it was Rosamond. He recognized her 
hands—her pretty, little, slender hands. “ But 
give me deeds, not words. I will prove him,” 
looking round, ‘ You say, my good eir, that you 
know my history, that you can tell all my life 
since I was quite s little girl, 
one question, Where did I spend most of my 


time after I left school? What was the name | 


of the place ?” 

“Drydd!” to her amazement, dropped in 
one laconic syllable from beneath the stranger's 
black moustache, 

* Yos, yes; I see you area magician! I shall 
be quite afraid to dance with you.” 

1t wos someone, she told herself,that knew 
her and her mother. It was no secret that 
she had passed a good many years in that village 


among the Marshes, and her attention being | 


taken off for an instant by another would-be 
suitor, when she turned her head again the Hussar 
was gone, 

‘‘Never mind,” she said to herself, ‘I shall 
eee him again ab No. 10, and I shall cross- 
exemine him well.” 4 


She had almost forgotten all about him when 


Pray answer me | 
| ing I say Tam not ?”* 





ances, to see who this excellent dancer might be. 
Nothing in his step, or im anything about him, 
reminded her of anyone she knew, . He was tall, 
and had dark hair and eyes; it was not: Lord 
Kingsford ; he never danced, It. was someone 
who knew her. 

‘“Who are you!” she said, with a laugh, 
showing all her pearl teeth beneath the lace of 
her mask, as, after a long epin, they cd 
for a few moments under the orchestra ; bat to 
this question the mask only replied by shaking 
bis head in a very decided manner. "But you 
know you wif have to declare yourself after 
supper, 80 you: may jast as well declare yourself 
now.” 

‘Come along,” he said, in English this. time : 
‘don't let us Joze any more of this delicious ~ 
waltz,” and thus adjured, she, equally ready, once 
more floated of, and this time they kept it up vo 
the very last bar, ™ 

“You must bave some refreshment,” eaid 
the mask, leading her rather imperiously towards 
& distant refreshment-room, went 

‘No, no—thanke ; I had an ice just now 4 but 
probably it’s ona for me and two for yourself,” 
swilirg, j ! 

“Not Then let us come and sitin the winter 
garden and get, cool.” po 

To thie propdsition she made no demur, and, 
arm-in-arm, they went down.@ long’ corridor into 
an enormous dimly-lit but still sufficiently light 
conservatcry, which was already pretty full.. 

The mask evidently knew his way about,and 
conducted her to a retired bench, helf-hidden, 
and yet not quite coneraled, by a big Australian 
tree fern, and-on which an adjacent coloured 
lauteroa threw esufliciency of light, whilst the 
musiv of a fountein closeat hand lent its pleasant 
drowsy, dreamy, trickling noise to the whole 
scene, sud a state of the god Cupid, blindfold, 
but with one eye peeping under the haudkerchief 
auperiatended, agit were personally, this charm- 
ing little corner, where any moderately clever 
couple could see and hear every body, and remain 
uoperceived themselves, 

“ You can remove your mask if you sre hot,” 
erid the Hussar, coolly,as he took a seat beside 
her. No one cansee you here,” . 

“ Except you;” with a laugh, faoning herself 
rapidly. 

“10 does not matter about me in the least. 
Let me look at your hand and I'll tell you who 
you are.” ) 

“You make me quite afraid of you,” holding 
out her right hand as she spoke; “ but you are 
not as wise as you think.” 

He turned it over quite gravely, but with an 
air of deep respect, and gaid,— - 

“ You are Miss Dane--Mits Rosamond Dane.” 

“| wonder how you found :that.out | Suppos- 


‘You would be quite right—you are mot in 
reality.” 

had, pray, who else do you take me for! 
You may-have two guesses,” playfully, 

“T don’t waut. to guess ; [ know,” 

" You are very wise,” ironically. 

“ Tam,’ expressively, wiser than mosh. You 
pass as unmarried to the world at large, but, in 
reality, you have been married for yeare.. You 
are Mrs. Alian Gordoa,” 

At this announcement—-made to.her by. the 
Hussar ia a low voice, leaning cou fidentially to- 
wards her—she uttered a little smotbered exela- 
mation, aud dropped her fan at his feet .He 
picked it up very carefully, and, handing it back 
to her, ssid,;—- 

“Am I righbor not?” 

" You are in one sense, and not in another ; 


No. 10 came round, and advancing with a pro- | but how did you find out my secret? There is 


found bow from some remote doorway the 
mysterious white Hussar claimed this,’ the 
Manolo waltz ; and encircling her waist with a 
firm arm, they were soon swept away into the 
gay, eddying vortex, 

The Chanoinesse (who had discarded her long 
white cloak) danced weil; the Hussar still better. 
He had not boasted overmuch; he was her 
best partner of the evening, as he steered skil- 
fully in and out, never losing step, never getting 
out of time; holding her just steadily avd firmly. 


She cast her mind at once among all her acquaing- | 





only one person in the world who knows it besides 
myself and two women. He has told you!” she 
exclaimed, removieg her taeek with burried 
fingers, and revealing great startled eyes, flaming 
with indignation, and a face as. white as her 
own. : : ‘ ” 
4 “ No one has. told me your secrets I knew it 
always,” myateriously... ‘I .cam teli you your 
whole life if you wish.” : i ae 
“What--what. do you kuow,..you. dreadful 
Husesr 1” she asked, in o faint voice,: 
‘I. know of your school: days,.of your grand- 
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mother, of your lonely life at Drydd, till « 
stranger came—-a stranger who rescued you from 
@ tramp one summer's evening—now nearly six 
years ago.” 

Yes, yes,” she said, breathlessly, 

“I kaow of your grandmother's death, your 
marriage, your trip to Paris,” 

“Yes,” now trembling all over, “ itis all true ; 
but, oh, clever, clever mask, since you know 10 
«much, can you tell me what became of him—o 
Allan Gordon $” ~ 

Perhaps I could,’ said ‘the mask, signifi- 
cantly ; * fut I should have to ask you one or 
two questions first, Mrs, Gordon,” — 

ell me ,” she gasped, with one hand to her 
throat, Mis is he dead t” 
“Would you be glad if I said ‘yes ’” mali- 
clousl: 
as Don’t tormens me nor play with my feelings, 
you hateful, wicked mask, but tell me what you 
know.” 

“Perhaps I may,” he rejoined, “it you tall 
me one or two things first, Tell me,” Lowering 
his voice to ogy a * tell me, Miss Dane, are 
you going to be married to this rich man with, 
whom your name is e0 freely coupled —Mr, 


Somers 4” 
* What. * ‘that “to you?” she -cuameiete de- 


fantly. 
ing ; at any rate, I wish to knows? 

“ That, APOwr.w wish is not destined to, be 
gratified,” . 

" Be ibaa, You will hear. no more of Allan. 
Gordon,” : 

This was 3 terrible” ‘alternative. The mack 
had a. slow and ve way of speaking 

{probably assumed) but that carried conviction 
with it to the carseof the pale and trembling 
Chanoinesse., 

This hateful m ask, with his cod) manners, folded, 
arms, Hessisn «pu boots, and admirably 
shaped feet, with the ideal Inatep, was bot, ae che 
had at firat thought, s confidant of Lord Kings- 
ford’s, for he knew nothing of Drydd, nor-her 
first meeting with Allan. He was either a friend 
of Allan’s or the devil ! 

"Am I to make any reply?,” he arked, 
presently. 

Yes,” she assented, feebly ; “the gentleman 
you mention hes asked.me to marry him, but I 
have not given him an answer yet, Tam to have 
a week to-consider it.”’ 

‘* And what is your answer to be?” continued 
the mask, rather eharply. 

“T think you are poomutaiog too far, You are 
-overstepping every boundary ; even the, license 
ofa has limits,” she said, with uncontrol- 
lable indignation. 

“And | do not--there is the. difference,” deci- 
seiiiy "Are you going to give me en answer, 

Mra, Gordon? Are you going to marry this man 
or not)” he demanded, with a ring of re- 
— emotion—it might be passion in his 
voice, 

“Tam! since you will know,” she replied, 
turning on his, and confronting him defiantly. 

“You are!” seizing hér roughly by the arm, 

“and why ?” 

“Pray strike me!” she exclaimed, with with- 
ering sarcasm. ‘'I know you would like to do 
t, white Hussar! You have no scruples of any 
kind, and it is not a bit more cowardly than 
forcing youreelf into the confidence of a miser- 
able woman, who is completely in your power.’ 

The mask Sropped her wrist with an air of 
ompunction, and she proceeded in a low, quiet 
tone,— 

“What is it you want from’ me! Is it 
cnoney } " 

* No, no,” with energy; “ don’t think that of 
me,” anxious, y. “Tema ‘rich man ; ; but tell me 
why you are going to marry for money! What 
is money to you?” he asked, in an eager, almost 
tremulous whisper. 

“ You, who aleéady know so much, must know 
thst I have nothing in my own home to compen- 
sate me for my. unhappy paat-—uothing |!” wring. 
ing her. bendas,..My mother and I have slways 
deen strap We never met till I was 
eighteen, and.since. then circumstances have 
catranged ua, We have nothing in common, I 
am tired of this hollow, gay life ; it. means no- 


thing to me ; I waut & peaceful homé of my own, 
where I can do some good.” 

* Mean 
minded man to deal with, and the «pepiing of 
® thousand pounds a week,” said the Hussar, 


bitterly, 

“You are { I shall have enormous 
possibilities of g good. I shall only look 
upon myself as a steward for that money. I 
shall build schools, almshouses, tenements, an 
orphanags, I shall build and endow churches,” 

* Stop, stop! Spare me the edifying recital!” 
putting out his hand; ‘‘and this rich old man; 
you love him, of course—for his money,” with a 
aneer, 

‘I do not love him, You may spare your 
aneers. I don't profess to love him, aud he is 
content,” 

" He thinks, poor old fool, that it will come 
in time,” 

“He does not, you wicked, hateful mask | 
He knows that I reapect and like him, and that 
is enough for him.” 
se Tt, would near come for me, then,” calmly 

olding his 

a Yared whe cares tor you? No. oné, I'm 
sure! ” mockingly, 

© Very likely not,” quite placidly’; “but some 
day or other you may see and love » younger and 
bandsomer. man. Goodness knows you might 
easily do that,” contemptuously; ‘Sand you 
may even run away with him. I wonder if ft 
will be, , snough for him’ under these circum- 
stances, *: 

“i tee you lrought me bere only to insult 
‘me |”? esid Rosamond, rising with much dignity. 
‘* You need not come with me ; I prefer fiading 


“Wee, way. back s 


1” rising i, rudely} interposing him- 
welf between her Mher only mode of exit, 
“Do not leave me in auger, You have told me 
that you are going to marry again, aud this time 
for money ; that you may do good workr, and 
thus, I suppoee, to your own conscience expiate 
some deed that wears and frets it day by day— 
if conscience you have. And talking of evil deeds, 
conecience, sud such matters brings me to my 
third, and last question, Tell me,” he said, 
leaning over her, and taking each of her hands 
in hie. ‘Tell me, Rosamond Gordon, on’ your 
honeut and word,” and iooking her full in 
eee “what have you done with your 
child §” 


j 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


* Axp is even this not to be spared me!’ she 
cried, staggering slightly, with ashen lips and 
wild, agonised eyes; then sinking once more 
down on the seat from which ehe had just risen 
she buried her face: in her’ bands; and wept 
bitterly, 

The masked Hussar standing by immovable, 
and as unmoved as fate, observed her shaking 
shoulders, observed the tears one by one stealing 
through her fingers and failing on her lap without 

a quaim of pity. 

Fortunately:for them the winter garden was 
empty—the weird strains of one of. Strauss’s 
valzes bad called all dancers back to the ball- 
room, 

How strange it sounded, thia tenes wonsic and 
this accompaniment of a woman’s aobs ; 3 but thane 
sobs had no effect upon Allan. 

"Tt ts remorse,” he said to hiimsel f, em- 
phatically. “She is sorry: now, and well she 
may be! Well, I ama waiting,” he said, when 
the firsb passionnte outburst had subsided and 
= ae had died away into long-drawn, gasping 
si « ; 

Her next movement) tock him completely off 
his guard. 

_ “Bow dare you!” she. cried, vebcmeutiy, 

you badman! who, for your own ends, wish to 
pope moe into your power, and to crush me te the 
earth |” pausing and struggling for composure, 
as she gazed at. him with»wet, defiant eyes, as 
of .ome, poor: deer. drivenato bay, » How dare 
you opel nag in little. baby: to 
mé}. Did: you think—did you hope, -that oL 
murdered it $” she asked,.with renewed pas 





when you will have a, weak-'| m 


Paion ; “you, who 1 suppose, are some mee- 
senger of the child's fathr, who deserted 
3 ” 


"YT know that, Whatever he did or did not 
do, you deeerted your unfortunate child, Mrs. 
Gordon.” 

“Tt I[¢ Why uot say I murdered it at once! 
Don’t scruple to think it, if you please, It does 
me no harm, nor it, podr little angel.” 

“But you did desert it,” he continued, .per- 
sistently. ‘ You gave it to Mother Man to nurse ; 
you paid her for its keep—seven shillings a week 
and then you forgot it!” 

“How plaialy it is sean that it 
that is speaking!" she exclaimed, 
*'No woman would talk so foolishly, A woman 
would know that no othe? woman would abandon 
her helpless little infant! D. you place me, ob, 
clever, far-sesing, forimne-telling mask, below the 
very animals?” with bitingirony, “Why, even 
a cat would not desert a kitten -—-a hea her 
chickens! Pray, how much lower in the social 
scale than them do you consider me!” 

“You would'make an: admirable Mrs. 
Gordon, but still you have not atawered my ques- 
tion, You had a baby, T believe, What did you 
do with it? Where ia it? 

“Oh, why should'Lbave'ta tell you t”’ fiercely. 
“What is ib to you to know where it is? is it 
that he may kuow ? or-—-fe he dead ? 

“Never mind him, Tell me—tell mo 
you left it.” 

“To Drydd Ghtrchyard;” gas; 

Drydd churcbyard, ‘Now are you satisfied ? 
Under a Tittle ‘green mound near the Lych 
gate, You ‘tam see it if you choose, with a ercas 
at the head, with no name. 

“ Poor little darling, is had none! You who 
seem to hate ms, to know the worst of me, to 
revel in all my¥most agonising griefs, must be 
quite bappy now to know that I had never even 
the consolation of holding my baby in my arms, 
of even seeing its face, like other more .2rtunate 
mothers, 

eal: talking to herael{—" oh! if I had 
only seen its dear little face cence, to have the 
memory of it to think of, to live upon; if I 
Ihad sven held its dead body in my arte it 
would lave been something, but ob,”-—with tears 
raining down her face—“to think that I never 
saw it at alll 

“Tf ever I get to Heaven to think that I ehal! 
fot know my own child ! Oh, if it had only lived 
I would not have minded ‘the other loss so 
much!” 

* But I always understood that it had lived,” 
said the mask, in a hoarse and rather shaken 
voice, ‘* How was it you never saw it 7” 

“Twas ill, dying. They all thought the one 
grave would hold us both. ‘How I wish tt had ! 
Aud for days I knew nothing. Iwas as if IT was 
dead, and when I came back to consciousness and 
looked for it, for all I had, for what was to be 
everything to me, the cradle was empty, the 
little clothes I had toiled over lateand eariy were 
folded away. It was dead and buried.” 

There was no mistaking the sgony of the 
mother’s ieart, her firm belief in the death of 
the infant, her grief after five years still fresh, 
and keen, and pititul, her quivering lips, her tear- 
ful eyes. 

Allan could not trust himself to speak. He 
turned away, and looked intently iuto the con 
servatory in silence, 

Poor Rosamond, to be some day—soon, oh, 
very soon—happy Rosamond, although Tommy 
had never worn the dress nor Jain. in the cradle. 
He felt that he would like to go down upon his 
knees and kiss the hem of her dress, and humbly 
beg her pardon for having so long wronged her 
in thought, It was, then, Mrs. Brand who had 
made away with her baby. No wonder there 
was a “yawning gulf between -her and her 
daughter. 

“ T hope you are satisfied now, and will permit 
me toreturn to the-bali room,” said that young 
lady, at last, “(Ef having torn’ and ‘lacerated 
every feeling thab is -left-in: my heart to their 
utmout extent, ‘if having’ caused me the most 
poignant anguish have known fora long time, 
if haviog opened old wounds afresh pleases you, 
i you have every right tobe a happy man, You 
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have succeeded in your endeavours in a manner 
worthy of a better cause, And now, sir’~-as a 
sudden lull came in the band, a loud sound of 
laughing, and a buzz of talk—'‘harken, the 
clock atrikes two. Time is up. You will have 
the goodnese to unmask,” 

Seeing his evident reluctance, his desire to 
escape, she sprank between him and the passage, 
and said,— 

‘Know who you are I will, Oh! mine 
enemy,” with a etrangely unpleasant laugh, 
“it is my turn now. You shall not escape, 
Wherever you go I will follow you, so unmask ! 
unmask |” 

But still he did nob rove, but stood irresolute. 

“Tf you will not it shall be done for you. I 
will call one of the stewards, I will proclaim 
you toeveryone, I will say that presuming on 
this covering over your false face you have per- 
secuted me most cruelly all the evening, and now 
are afraid to take the consequences, You 
coward |" 

This was a taunt there was no withstanding. 
So the white Hussar said,— 

“ Patience, patience, and you shall see who I 
am,” as with slow and lingering fingers he untied 
the mack, removed it from his face with still 
slower movement, and disclosed to Rosamond’s 
petrified, horrified gaze the familiar features of 
Lord Kingsford, 

“ You never suspected that it was me,” he said, 
in a rather hesitating manner, as he glanced at 
her appealingly. 

“JT never did. I never ht so badly of 
you. Ob! I would not have ed it,” gazing 
into his face as if he were some new and horrible 
species of the human race—ae if she could not 
believe her eyes, ‘‘ What object had you in 
raking up my past, in talking to me"-—with 
trembling lips—“ of my poor little dead baby. 
There are other waye of giving pain than striking 
or stabbing people, just as cruel, as cowardly, and 
as unmanly, I never, uever thought, with a sob 
in her voice, “ that Tommy’s father could have— 





13 YOUR ANSWER TO BE!” THE MASK ASKED, RATHER SHARPLY, / 


could have”—and here she found further speech 
impoesible, 

“Rosamond, my darling Rosamond! Listen 
to me, I implore you,” he urged, taking her by 
the hand in a distracted manner, 

“ Rosamond, your darling!” she cried, turning 
once more towards him with a face’of flame. 
“That ie enough. You forget that you are a 
married man, my lord, and you forget that you 
are a gentleman, as you have forgotten all the 
evening that I am nothing but a defenceless 
woman, whom you have amused yourself with 
cross-questioning, torturing, and finally iusult- 
ing, and now ’—sweeping satin train aside 
and confronting him with growing angry,ryes— 
“as long as you and I live, Lord Kingsford, never 
presume to 8 to me again ;” and holding her 
head very high, with the gaib of an offended 
princess, Rosamond walked down the conserva- 
tory—was beset by 9 crowd of eager would-be or 
defrauded partners the instant she appeared In 
the door, and was at once lost to sight, whilet 
Lord Kingsford remained standing exactly where 
abe had left bim, looking like one who has re- 
ceived some violent and stunning and unexpected 
blow, and with cee 6 that may be better 
iesagined then opat * * . 

The Chanocinesse—women are better at keeping 
up a part than men—danced with ‘her usual élan 
and it for the remainder of the night, and had 
to submit to a little mild chaff anent her very, 
very, long apd marked absence in the éonverva- 
tory with the white Hussar. 

People said she was quite the beauty of the 
evening, but that was nothing new. Strangers 
were, as usual, enthusiastic ; but her own friends 
thought her not xg, best. 

She was very pale ; galety seemed not very 
spontaneous ; and one or two of her dearest lady 
friends whispered behind their fans that she 
“looked as if she had been crying. She had evi- 
dently had a scene with that mysterious white 
Hussar. Who could he have been? Probably 
some old lover. Ab, these old lovers! How 





tiresome they are, and why will turn up? 
y when they are not wanted.” 

As for the white Hussar, he never appeared 
again in the ball-room. He made bis way home 
alone, and was very reticent to all questions 
anent how he had enjoyed himeelf, when his 
merry companions, looking very fagged indeed, 
and as if they had been up all night—which, by 
oe way, they had—met ab breakfast next morn- 


g 
“You had no exd of a case on with the pretty 
Chanoinesse,” said one, facetiously. ‘“ Don’t let 
old Somers catch you at ib; and you seemed to 
be having a or yd well all your own way too.” 
Query, Had hei 
(7'o be contimued.) 








Man ie said to be the only creature that shaves, 
But this is not so. A South American bird 
called the “ mot-mot ” actually begins shaving on 
arriving at maturity, Naturally adorned with 
long blue tail feathers, it fs not satisfied with 
them in their natural state, but with its beak 
nips off the web on each side for a space of 
about 2in., leaving a neat little oval tuft at the 
end of ea 


Tue APPARENT WasvErULNEss OF NaTURE.— 
Life is sown broadcast, only to be followed 
almost immediately by a destruction nearly as 
sweeping. Nature creates by the 
apparently that she may d by the myriad. 
She gives life one instant, only that she may 
snatch it away the next. The main difference is 
that, the higher we ascend, the less lavish the 
creation, and the less sweeping the destruction. 
Thus, while probably but one in a thousand 
reaches maturity, of every thousand children born 
six hundred and four attain adult age. That ie, 
nature flings aside nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thourand fishes as useless for ber 
purposes, and two eub of every five human 
beings, 
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“GOOD GRACIOUS, PAGET!” EXCLAIMED GROFFREY, " YOU CAN’ MEAN THAT YOU HAVE BEEN TOLD NOT TO aDMIT UB] 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 


0 
CHAPTER IX, 


Grorrrey Viscount Fane walked home after 
he had left Meta Rivers at her own lodge gates 
with a strange feeling of uneasiness at his heart, 

Geoff was not romantic or emotional, He was 
a thorough Englishman, with a hatred of scenes, 
and a distrust of mysteries; the very last person 


in the world to fancy there must be something’ 


wrong about a etranger because he spoke little 

of his past. Yet all the same, the young Viecount 

was concious of a growing aversion to Dr, 

Bertram, which had well-nigh sprung into open 

a. at the dogtor’s cru ander of Paul 
ardy, 

“No man would go.out of his way to be spite- 
ful without an object,” reflected Geoff, as he 
strode homewards, ‘so Bertram must have some 
wotive for slandering dear old Paul ; but what is 
it? He can’t be jealous of him; the two move 
in such different spheres, Hardy’s heart and 
soul are in his work and among poor. We 
have hard work to get him to spare us an after- 
noon now and again, old friends as we are, and 
certainly he would not goto Bankside for any- 
thing but ® formal call, so that Bertram need not 
fear his influence over Mrs, Rivers, Then Meta} 
Well, from her own showing there {s no love lost 
between her and Bertram, course, if the 
doctor were in love with her he would see a rival 
in every unmarried man in the place, though I 
must say Hardy is the last fellow in the world 
likely to woo apy girl. I have ft. Dr. Bertram 
is jealous of me, and his slander of Hardy was 
meant to provoke me toa quarrel. He knew I 
should take up the cud for my old friend— 
that’s it. He haa found out that I care (that’s a 
—_ = for Meta, and rh to — 

0 e's gone on a t kor 
hardly ever enter Mra, Rivers® house, ¥ meet- 
ings with her daughter have always been at the 
Castle, Besides, it would take a stronger power 





than the doctor's to part me from Meta against 
my will,” 

Geoffrey Fane had never realized until to-night 
how much he cared for the playmate of his child- 
hood, He had always been fond of Meta-~a few 
months ago he would have said “she was just 


like a sister” to him, but now he knew better. 


He was a good brother, and an affectionate one, 
but not one of his sisters was as dear to him as 
the lonely eaptanaty girl at Bankside, to win 
whom he felt now he would give up anything in 
the world, 

“I think she likes me,” he reflected, “ but 
perhaps it is only as Ida’s brother, I wish I had 
spoken out to-night before that brute of a doctor 
turned up and foisted his unwelcome company 
upon us, Poor little Meta! I wish she was of 
age now instead of having to wait nearly another 


fon? but if I can only persuade her to trust 


lf to me, I don’t think we shall have much 
trouble with her mother, I have always under- 
etood that Mrs. Rivers cared nothing whatever 
for her daughter, and was rather thankful than 
otherwise to anyone who took Meta off her hands 
for any time, long or short.” 

It was a perfect August night, and Geoff 
found his father smoking a cigar on the 
terrace, though the rest of the family had 
retired. 


© You are coming out in a new Claracter,” said 
the Earl, pleasantly. “I never knew you anxious 
to act as a young lady’s ezcort before.” 

Lord Fane took a seat by hie father, There 
were always half-a-dozen or so of basket lounge 
chairs on the terrace, which was a favourite 
resort of the whole . 

“T have got a deal I like to say to you, 
father,” gan the young man, “if you are not 
in a hurry.” 

“T am in no hurry at all. I told Jones an 
hour 9, Aap no one need sit up for me. 
would answerable for the shutting of the 
drawing-roora windows. Well, what is it Geoff? 
No scrape of any kind, I suppose, You have 
given me so little analety in your life that I 





have never had to dread a serious talk with 


“T don’t know if you will call it a scrape,” said 
Geoffrey, frankly, ‘but I am quite sure mother 
will be.pleased, I want to marry Meta Rivers,” 

“ Good gracious { ” 

**I don’t see why you need be so surprised,” 
said Geoffrey in a rather injured tone, “ you have 
always seemed fond of Meta.” 

** My dear boy,” exclaimed the Earl, ‘I love 
the girl only after my own. Her father was my 
dearest friend, and _in all the world there is no 
one I would more pladly welcome as your wife.” 

“Then why did you seem surprised '” de- 
manded Geoff, stil) a little huifily. 

“ Because, first and foremost, I never saw you 
pay Meta any attention, and next, nowadays 
young men seldom fall in love with girls they 

ave known all their lives ; it is generally a case 
of losing their hearts to a perfect stranger, and 
expecting their family to regard her as perfeo- 
tion because they do,” 

Lord Fane laughed heartily. 

* Well, I have deen fond of Meta ever since } 
can remember ; but until to-night 1 never quite 
knew which way my wishes tended,” 

* And you sre eure you know now?” 

“ Perfectly. If Ican only win Meta’s love £ 
shali be quite happy.” 

“You seem strangely depressed about it,” said 
Lord Hillington, kindly. ‘'So far as I can tell I 
should say you had an excellent chance. With- 
out wanting to make you conosited, Geoff, you 
must know you are # very good looking young 
fellow. Then Meta has been to where, so you 
can’t have a rival,” 

“Tt I have a rival ft’s that scoundre) Ber- 

ra,’” 


** Goodness 1” exclaimed his father; “‘ being 
in love must have turned your brain, Geoff 
Why, Meta is barely civil to the poor fellow, and 
it isn’t likely a pennilees doctor from no where 
in particular would dare to raise his eyes to Misu 
Rivere, of Bankside.” 

Have you seen rauch of him?” 
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** He doesn’t come Your mother can't 
bear hima, aud ° a fear his good looks | 
might prove too attractive to the girls, I have 
met him elsewhere, and thought him a very } 


pleasant fellow, knows his -place and gives him- 
self no airs.” 

Then and there Geoffrey gave his father a fall 
account of that night’s events. He began with 
Meta’s confidence, the girl’s secret dread of Dr, 
Bertram ; her intense desire to go to America 
aud claim the protection of her Aunt Penelope. 
He told of Bertram’s sudden appearance, his 
persistent allusions to the tragedy at Rose Cot- 
tage, his unwarranted slander of Paul. Hardy, 
and finally Geoff’s own refusal te shake hands 
with the man who had so maligned bis friend. 

Lord Hillington listened with nnflagging 
interest; but he was silent so long after Geoffrey, 
had finished speaking that his son grew uneasy, 

‘ Surely, father, you don’t blame me! In my 
place you would have done the same,” 

“In your place at your sge I am afraid I 
should have knocked the fellow down,” said .the 
Karl, frankly. “No, I don't blame you, Geoff ; 
but { wish to goodness this had never happened.” | 

Why?” demanded Geoff. ‘ That cur can’t 
have any power to injure us.” 

“ Not by himself,” admitted Lord Hillington, 
slowly ; ‘‘but he is said to have the greatest 
possible inflaence over Mre, Rivers, He may 
succeed in persuading her to leave Essex, ab avy 
rate, for the coming winter,” 

‘Well, we could spare her,” remarked Geof- 
frey, who had no affection for the lady whose son- 
in-law he wished to become, 

** Yee, we could spare her ; but could we spare 
Metat Apart from your courtship, Geoffrey, I 
should not like the little girl to leave home under 


nO more congenial companionship than that of 
her mother aud Bertram.” 

“Meta would have to stay behind, I know 
my mother would Mvite her on a long visit, or, 
we could hasten our marriage.” 

‘“*My dear doy,” said t Earl, cheerfully, 


“hadn't you better be certain that Meta con- 


sents to be engaged to you before you talk so 
glibly of hastening your marriage 1” 
“You cow what I meant,” said Geof, gruffig; 


“but, father, why should Bertram siander Paul 
Hardy, unless to provoke a quarrel with us!” 

“T can’t say. I rather wieh Hardy had not 
shosen just this time to goabroad,” 

Geoff was up in arms in his friend’s defence, 

“ Surely you can't think—’ 

My dear boy, don’t get indignant, you have 
no cause, for I >-lieve in Paul Hardy as I believe 
in you. Tregret his absence, because if Bertram 
is really spreading this vile slander he ought to 
know of it, and [ euppose there are minds base 
enough to imagine that hia leaving Hillington as 
soon a6 possible after the tragedy might mean he 
had a hand in it,” 

“But his journey was planned before. He 
had actually gone home to settle the date of it | 
with his mother and sisters when he came back to | 
give his evidence.” 

“T wish he had not come back to givei 
said the Earl, very gravely. “ Now, Geoff, don’t 
fy into a passion, but hear me ont, You and I, 
who know him well, know Paul Hardy ia in- 
capable of falsehood; but to atrangars there is a 
thread of improbability in his story which might 
make them suspicious,” 

‘You will say in another moment that Ber- 
tram was justified in his slanders,” growled Lord 
Fane ; but the Earl knew his son thoroughly, and 
only loved him better for his eagerness in his 
friend’s cause. 

“ZT shall not, I consider Bertram has behaved 
shamefully ; but just think for a moment, Geoff, 
of the story Hardy told at the inquest.” 

* Weill!” 

*' Does it uot strike you as odd that ench an 
extraordinary-looking man should have escaped 
all notice? He must have left Hillington. He 
must, indeed, first have arrived here; yet at 
every railway-station within ten miles all kuow- 
ledge of him is denied,. Ib is (to an ineredulous 
outaider) as though Paul Hardy had been enabled 
to see him at Rose Cottage just to prevent that 
poor girl being branded as a suicide,” 





“You mean that Hardy invented the atory }” 


“Ido not, IT mean that strangers who do not 


| know the man or understand the beauty of his 


character might suspect the story was invented.” 

‘' How about the two people who also enw the 
atranger ¢”” 

‘Unfortunately neftherare to be cailed inde- 
pendent witnesses. The woman who cleans the 
church is in some sort the servant of the clergy, 
and the other party does nob bear a very good 
character, and would be fairly toa bribe.” 

“You epeak as if you a brief against 
Hardy.” 

Lord Hillington sighed. 

JT wish with all my heart thaé poor girl bad 
gone suywhereelse than Rose Cottage, and that her 
death had not taken place there, At firab I thought 
the best thing was wot to stir in \the matter, 
that the kindest course for sil persons was to 
leave the tragedy to drop into a merciful oblivion, 
but now Lam not go eure,” A } 

"T can't think it right for avy mystery to be 
left unsolved,” said Geoff, gravely. : 

“You are young, and have not learned yet 
that it is sometimes best to let sleeping doga lie, 
You see, Geoffrey, from the evidence it is perfectly: 
clear that poor young creature believed her hus- 
band to be staying in Hillington, that she knew 
him-to have beem here st some recent date, 
From her appearance and the evidence of thove 
who spoke to her she was certainly a lady 5 con- 
sequently, her husband must have been a gentle- 
man. If you only think a moment impartially, 
my boy, you will see how that narrows the area 
for suspicion. It seemed to me that to persist in 
the inquiry might bring a crushing blow on one 
of our neighbours. No amount of inquiry would 
bring back the dead girl, while it might Go an 
irreparable injury to the living, therelat T told 
Paul Hardy the best thing was to leave the affair 
shrouded in mystery.” 

“You are thinking of the Oarstons!” said 
Lord Fauve, impetuously. “ Well, of course, I 
know that Tom is 4 regular bounder, but ——” 

‘I mentioned no names,” said his father, 
quietly, “and I advise you to follow my example. 
But ifwe find Bertram is really spreading this 
slander against Hardy why my course is clear. I 
shall send for one of the first detectives in 
London, and confide the case to him, telling him, 
as the father of a grown-up son, I have a personal 
interest in finding out which of the young men in 
this neighbourhood posed as ‘Mr. Ashlyn,’ It 
may be rather au expensive affair, but we must 
not think of that.” 

* And meanwhile Meta-—” 

“My dear boy, your next step is to discover 
whether she will consent to’become Lady Fare. 
Until you have settled that question we can't do 
anythiog in that quarter, When once your woo- 
ing has been successfully accomplisned I promise 
to go myself to Bankside and plead your cause 
with Mrs, Rivers.” 

It was so much a matter of course for Meta to 
meet Ida Fane nearly every day that Geoff fully 
expected to see his little sweetheart at the 
Castle on the following afternoon; but when 
Meta did vot appear he was reassured by besring 
Ida settle with her raother that she should drive 
over quite early the next day to Bankside, and 
bring her friend back to lunch. 

“T'll drive you, Ida,” volunteered Lord Fane, 
“then there will be some one to look after the 
pony while you are doing ycur interminable 
shopping in Hillington,” 

Lady Ida accepted the offer promptly. All the 
girls were fond of their brother, and though this 
particular sister was his favourite, any one of the 
three would have voted Geoffrey the best of 
brothers had their opinion been desired. 

“We need not go in,” said Ida, as they turned 
into the avenue leading to the house, ‘ Mrs. 
Rivers grows more insufferable every time I see 
her, and I rather fancy lately she has taken a 
dislike to me.” 

“She never cared much about any of us,” 
agreed .Lovd Fane, “I have often wondered 
what porseseed poor Rivers to marry her.” 

“The enigma is quite beyond me,” said Lady 
Ida; ‘but, I feel convinced he ted ever 
after. -J( was hard on Meta he should die, Now 
if Mrs, Rivers had departed this life T fariey 





—— Se 
Meta and her father would have been very happy 
together,” 

They had stopped now beneath the grand 
porticoed entrance, and Geoffrey alighting me 
the bell ; Gates himself appeared in answer, 
it struck Lord Fane thatthe butler (whom he 
bad known since his childhood) looked very ill 
at ease, ae Wan 

“Ta Migs Rivera at home ¥" i+. >) 

‘* Not at home, my lord.” 

Geci’ returned to his sister, and after 9 
moment’s again in butler. 

"Can you me which way Rivers bas 
gone? My sister, Lady Ida, wishes particularly 
to see her, 2s my movher wanted us to bring 
Miss Rivers back to lunch.” “y . 

The butler shook his head, and repeated in 
formal tones,-- 

* Not at home, my lord.” id 

And then, seeing nothing else to be done, the 
brother sad sister drove off both decidedly dis- 
comfited. , 

“tf I had not kvown Gates all my life, and 
known that he waa sober as a judge, I should 
really think that he had been partaking too 
freely of the contents of the win eg 
Geofirey remarked to his sister ; “really I_pever 
saw anyone whose manner. puzzled me so 
much.” 
. “ Aud Meta never does go out at eleven o' 
in the morning, unless it is to walk to Hi ; 
forher mother, and she can’t be there now or we 
should have met her.” 

But when they re@thed the lodge gates, just 
outeide stood the butler panting as one little 
red to rapid exercise, He must have followed 
them by the garden path, which being more 
direct and less winding than the carriage drive, 
had enabled him to reach the gate before the 
pony-carriage. 

He waited till they had driven through, then, 
as Geotlrey drew up, he said, respectfully,— 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, for answering 
you as] did just now; but I could not, so to 
say, help it. While I am Mra, Rivers's servant I 
have to obey ber orders.” 

“ Good gracious, Gates!” exclaimed Geoffrey, 
“you can’t mean that you have been told not to 
admit ual’ 

"Those are Mrs. Rivers’s orders, my lord ; 
aeither the Marl nor Countess, nor any member of 
their family is to be admitted ; whoever they 
ask for my answer is to be the same, ‘ Notat 
home !’” 

Gates was not an ordinary servant; he had 
been at Bankside before Meta’s birth. He had 
served her dead father very faithfully ; it was 
the thought of this which made Geoffrey treat 
him more as a humble friend than a dependent, 
“Can you give me any reason for this, Gates? 
My mother looks on your young lady almost as 
one of her own children. My sister, here, is 
devoted to her. Miss Rivers has been at the 
Castle day after day, as if it had been her home. 
We have noue of us seeu M ivers lately, so 
we can’t have offended her. What does {t 
mean ?” 

“]'m blessed if I can tell you, my lord ; unless, 
begging your and her ladyship’s pardon for speak- 
ing so frankly, my mistress bas given way to s0 
many fads and fancies, that she’s gone clean «ff 
her head at last, Yesterday she gave me the 
order, and when I stared at her, for really I 
couldn’s believe my own ears, she just said that 
if I didn’t care to Obey her there were plenty of 
butlers who would, SoI made up my mind the 
first. of the family from the Castle who eame 
should know the rights of it; though, as Mre. 
Rivera’s servant, I’d not disobey her on her own 

remises.” 

“ And Mies Meta,” asked Lady Ida, sadly; “is 
she really at home? Did she see us drive up 
and know that we were refused admittance 1” 

Gates shook his head sorrowfally. 

“T fear so, my Indy. Misa Meta’s looked 
juat like a little white ghost ever since her 
mother sent for her yesterday, .What Mrs. 
Rivera said to her “ 4 Oi sehen pion 
at, but my young lady’s har gince, 
and though I’m only a servant, my lord, it makes 
my blood boil to think that she, who ought to 
be the lady of Bankeide, should be put upon and 
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slighted as though she were a nobody, while that 
iuterloping doctor orders everythiog as though 
he were master of us all, which, begging hig 
pardon, he never shall be, for the day he marries 
the mistress I leave Bankside.” 

The brother and sister drove on about a mile 
in: perfecs silence, Ida was too dazed and 
stunned to speak ; Geoffrey too angry to trust 
himeelf to worda, 

At last, choking back a sob, his sister looked 
into his face aud said,—- 

? Geotirey, 5 see it all now. Dr, Bertrara means 
to ma 3; Rivers, and .betwean them they 
ewill Meta’s heart.” 


ae ee 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuex Lawis Bertram first made the acquaint. 
ance of the misirvss of Bankside he had not the 
least intention of laying siege to her affections or 
even of becoming her resident physician, 

Dr. Bertram was. man who had in his time 
played many parts, A gentleman in education, 
manner and appearance, there was yet a certain 
amount of myziery about his birth, lo one 
remembered ever meeting a relation of his, and 
though in-.convergation. he occasionally alluded 
to "my family tree,” or “the old homestead,” 
no one had been able to draw. any definite. infor- 
mation about either. 

There were many stories current about. the 
man. ‘The most popular, that in -earlier youth 
he had. been 4 nihilist, and that now having 
retired from some cecret brotherhood he had to 
pass the reat of his days under an assumed vame, 
lest the membera of the society he had deserted 
snould discover him and visit summary vengeance 
on his treachery. 

This was quite a favourite legend with Dr. 
Bertram’s frienda, 
would otherwise have been puzzling, particularly 
why. the doctor had no diploma or certificate, 
aud why he never alluded to his past life, 

A well-known London moedico (whose aister 
was for a short time one. of Dr, Bertram’s 
admirers) declared the man was a charlatan ou 
the face of it, since he would not say where he 
had qualifed, cr what degree he held; bpt 
Bertram retorted that while he did not attempt 
to prectiss medicine, uo one had a right to pry 
into his capabilities, and that the title of 
“ Coctor.” was often assumed by those who 
lectured on such subjects as mesmerism or 
hypnotism, 

Still, though his lectures and réances were well 
attended, the. profit: was comparatively small.after 
all expenses had been met, and Mra, Rivers’ 
proposal that he should accompany her to Bauk- 
side, with free quarters and a salary of three 
hundred a-year, was a mos) welcome suggestion. 
The doctor was, however, far too clever to jump 
at it at once, 

“My dear lady,” he eaid, in the full melodious 
voice which somehow always had a foreign 
inflexion, ‘‘ you forget I have no diploma or 
certificate which Hnglish physicians recognize, 
Your friends would say you were trusting your 
health to the skill of .a dangerous quack, and 
that such people are to be avoided, dear lady, 
éveu though they may be able to cure you.” 

“I am my own mistress,” said Mrs, Rivers, 
more.seb than ever on carrying off Bertram in 
triumph to Bankside, ‘‘ No one has a right to 
question what Ido, You understand my com. 
plaint and no one else does, Your remedies give 
me relief, other people’s only increase my pain. 
if I offer you the post of my private physician 
nO one can prevent your accepting it,” 

Dr. Bertram hesitated. 

‘Other people might have less faith than you, 
madam, and I tell you frankly that for my. cures 
to take effect requires perfect. faith on the 
part of the patient, Your, resident medical 
attendant would naturally, be. expected to 
prescribe for your daughter and your household. 
That is why I hesitate.” 

_ Juliet Rivers loved money, For a rich woman 
rey indescribably mean, butin this.case her 
esire to secure Dr, Bertram’s attendance 
Conquered even her economy, 


It explained.so much: that | 








“You need attend only myseif,” ehe answered, 
promptly, ‘*Meta rarely ails anything, and 
there is an old surgeon at Hillington who does 
well enough for the servants.” 

" You seo,” explained Lewis Bertram, ‘‘ having 
no Eaglish diplouia I should nob be recognized as 
& qualified medical man... Your servants might 
object to my methods, and if by chance one of 
them died I could not even give a certificate of 
death,” 

Mrs. Rivers shivered, 

“Why talk of such gloomy things, doctor? 
Your province.is to cure, Well, in spite of all 
your objections, I repeat my offer. Will you 
accompany me to Bankside next week /” 

**T ghall be delighted.” 

Tn those earlier days he had no thought of ever 
becoming more to Mre, Rivers than what he was 
now. He would iadeed have laughed at the idea 
of marrying a woman nearly twenty years his 
senior ; but when he reached Bankside the pl 
was a perfect revelation to him. He had visited 
once or twice at greal houses, but he had never 
seen so much power in the hands of one woman. 

The late Mr. Rivers ‘started. his warried life 
with an incomealmos{ equal to Lord Hillington’s, 
but the Earl had brought up ajlarge family, had 
exercised lavish hospitality, aud «0, without 
being in difficulties, had certainly lived fully up 
to his means, 

Rivers, on the contrary, early disappointed of 
domestic happiness, had act ‘cared to entertain 
friends who might guess the skeleton at his 
hearth ; for the last ten years of hia life he did 
not spend a quarter of ‘his income; Mrs. Rivers 
during her widowhood spent even less, and now, 
apart from the estate andits revenues, she must 
have. (Bertram calculated), at least a hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds, which simply aceu- 


; mulated interest and compound interest, making 


in itself a noble fortune at ber own disposal, 
though the estate must revert to her daughter 
at ber death, 

Bertram wanted money, wanted itrbadly ; if 
he could only persuade Mrs. Rivers thab-her life 
depended on his care she might, increase his 
salary largely, and in time be induced to make a 
will in his favour, 

Ona short visit to London the wily doctor 
tock the opportunity to examine Mr. Rivers’ will 
at Somerset House, which disappointed him a 
little, since it. was clear that not only the estate 
and ita revenues must go to Meta, but the princt- 
pal of the sum left.by her father in the funds ; 
still, Mrs. Rivers must have over fifty thousand 
pounds at her disposal, and that sum must be in- 
creasing every year. 

But Bertram made a strange discovery on bis 
return to Bankside. Mrs, Rivers was not merely 
giad to see him, she. welcomed him back with 
a jeslous exacting affection, and showed by her 
questions that she was most curious as to the 
object of his recent absence, and that she would 
deaperately resent his forming an attachment 
to anyone but herself, 

“T wanted her to like ms; I thought she 
might treat me asa sort of adopted son, and leave 
me a thumping legacy when she died, but that 
is not her view ; she means to live, and if I have 
any wish to finger her money it must be as her 
husband,” 

The idea was repugnant to him ; -his character 
was not high or noble, but he possessed the power 
of strong, passionate love, of mad devotion for a 
time to the object of that love. 

Before he ever saw Mrs, Rivers he had given his 
heart to a woman young enough to have been her 
daughter, His love had not # penny, Mrs. Rivers 
could give him with her hand a splendid fortune, 
He was a clever.man, and knew that with money 
the world would be open to him. 

It was an awful struggle, and all the more 
painful because ft had’to be carried on in secret, 
and no living creature suspected it. The woman 
who'thought her gold might bring his love never 
dreamed thatsheyhad a rival, the girl who had 
given him all she had im the world, her own sweet 
self, never thought that he could be false to her. 
Poverty might. keep him. from.openiy claiming 
her, the objections of his family (for the poor 
child believed implicitly in that ‘ family tree” so 
often vaguely mentioned): might part them for a 








time, but that he stayed away from her of hia 
owe free will, and passed the time in dancing 
attendance on another woman she never dreamed. 
Why, she would have laughed the idea to acorn. 

The days and weeks passed 6n, Lewis became 
more used to a life of luxury, to costly surround- 
ings; he felt be could not turn his back upon 

Bankside and begin a married life perhaps iu 
cheap apartments in a London suburb. He might 
earn a few pounds now and again by lecturing, 
but not enough to eupport a wife, while as to 
makiog his living asa doctor that was impos- 
sible, 

He had told Mrs. Rivers frankly he had no 
English diploma; he might have gone further 
with truth and said he bad no diploma at all. 
He had never walked the hospitals, he had never 
taken his degree, 

Possessed from early youth of the talents and 
gifts which make a successful hypnotist, he had 
atudied euch branches of medicine 2s seemed to 
further his favourite studies. 

Mrs. Rive:s’ ailments being purely imaginary, 
and the widow believing implicitly in him, he 
wasable to persuade her she was better under 
his care, but as to curing ‘anyone really il) he 
could not have attempted it. 

When he first came to Bankside he had meant 
to captivate Meta, lest her eyes should be sharp 
enough to detect his imposture, but the girl 
showed her dislike so openly, he ‘had to despair 
of winning her confidence, and as he soon found 
that Mrs. Rivers disliked his having suy but the 
racst formal intercourse with her daughter he 
accepted Meta’s snubs and left her aloue, 

Once more hé left Bankside with a view to try 
aud settle the conflict raging at his heart. This 
time he was only away two nights, and was re- 
called by ‘a telegram saying his patroness was 
dying. 

He rushed back to fud-—as he had expected— 
her danger purely imaginary, She began to 
mend as soon as he entered her boudoir, and her 
firat conecious words were,— 

“You must never leave me again.” 

She raised his salary. She placed a man eer- 
vant at his special orders, and reserved a horss 
for his exclusive use. Sho made no secret of the 
fascination he exercised over her; only those 
around her had so long been used to her constant 
panies aout her health that they ascribed her 
present mania az regard for the doctor she 
believed in rather than attachment for the man 
hijself. 

Lewia Bertram fought his battle during thoze 
loig summer days, and it went hard with bim, ior 
he was not ali bad, at least not then, But the 
need for sudden action came more quickly than 
he expected. At last he had to make his choice 
suddenly without an hour's warning between 
love and money, honour and dishonour ; he chose 
the last, gold with dishonour, He acted a part as 
cruel and treacherous as could be played by mortal 
man, but he gained his end: the position of Mrs. 
Rivers’ husband aud the handling of her fortune, 

Meta believed that the engagement took place 
after the quarre! between Lord Fane and Dr, 
Bertram,. but she waa mistaken, The worde 
which bound Mre. Rivers toa man twenty years 
her junior were really spoken a few days earlier. 

Dr. Bertram obtafaed the marriage license 
without the emallest difficulty. The affair tock 
him perhaps ten minutes, though he had assure? 
his fiancée the errand would entail his sleeping 12 
London, His business accomplished he cros:2d 
T,ondon Bridge and took a tramway to a humble 
part of London Mra, Rivers had never even heard 
of, and which seemed far too unfashionable fir a 
man of his particular tastes. 

Very near the river, aud yet beyond the view 
of it or the noise of the busy traflic, stood ihe 
street he sought, Quiet and. almost forgotten, 
the houses with quaint outside shutters, tho 
lower windows which, there being no front court, 
the paszer-by could touch, being mostly shaded 
by wire blinds.. Dr. Bertram knocked at the 
third door, anda woman opened it quickly, her 
thin, haggard face.brightening as she recognized 
him, though her words were expressive of fear 
rather than joy. 

“Ts ib safe?” she asked, inav anxious voice. 
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** Because, dear, there have been a heap of people 
here lately.” Ree y 

“It’s perfectly safe, Maggie. I have given up 
guaranteeing to tell people their fortune for two- 
and-six. I’m a gentleman now, and have done 
with all that sort of thing.” 

“T'm glad of it,” and she led the way into a 
front parlour, where piles of clean clothes testi- 
fied to her calling. You are too clever for that 
sort of thing, Lewis.” 

“Sit down a bit, Maggie,” he said, kindly. ‘1 
have a lot to say, and what I’ve brought you will 
make up for the waste of a few minutes.” 

He preseec. two sovereigns into her thin hand, 


Ib was little enough for Bertram to spare, but to |” 


the poor laundress it seemed a fortune, At firet 
she almost hesitated to take so much, lest he 
could not spare it but he soon reassured her. 

“You wore always open-handed,” she said, 
admiringly, “when you had anything to give.” 

* And I shall Lave plenty in future,” he said, 
cheerfully. “ I'm going to warry a rich woman, 
Maggie, and depend upon it you shall have your 
share.” 

Locking more intently at the pair you 
gradually perceived a resemblance be! ween them. 
Mre. Rivers’ handsome fascinating doctor had 
more than one trait of resemblance to the humble 
laundrese, As a fact they were brother and 
sister, and their real story was a) most as romantic 
as any that Lewis could invent for himself, 

Lewis and Margaret were the cfispring of an 
Englishman who had gone ont to the West 
Indies and married a half-caste, There” were 
ten years between their children, and Nature with 
one of her atrange freaks had so ordered it that 
while the gr would have been detected any- 
where as “ having coloured blood,” the boy had 
a0 little of his mother’s unatignality that no one 
ever dreamed he was not a European, Many 
people at Hillington thought Dr. Bertram 
foreign-looking, and fancied he might have had 
an italian ancestor, but no one ever suspected 
that his mother had been « half-caste, and his 
grandmother a full-coloured negress, And that 
difference of colour caused a wonderful difference 
in the lives of the brother and sister. Their 
father died when Maggie was twenty-two, intes- 
tate, and some flaw in ithe legality of his 
marriage, enabled his family to te'ze on all his 
property and cast his children ‘adrift. Maggie 
married a man in a humble way, a sinall green- 
grocer, to be exact, Lewis was “adopted” by a 
friend of the dead father and speedily taken 
abroad. 

But the guardian did not live to complete the 
charge he had ugdertaken, he died while young 
Lewis was yet in his teens; the lad drifted back 
to England, sought out his sister, and never 
wholly loet sight of her again, 

Margaret Smith and her husband never 
gueased all the secrets of his life, or how when 
often face to face with poverty he managed to 
preserve the appearance of a gentleman. 

Smith died young, and then Lewis took to 
confiding more in his sister, not all his secrets by 
any meane, but he would often have letters sent 
to her house, and she knew perfectly that he 
received many fees for pretending to send people 
a chart of their future life, 

Mrs, Smi:h had several delicate children still 
at home, and no doubt Lewis’s gifts were welcoms 
to her; she had besides an odd adoring sort of 
affection for the brother who was the sole re- 
maining link with her earlier years. 

She would never hear a word against Lewis; if 
in other days her husband had ventured to blame 
any of his actions she always retorted the lad 
was meant to be a gentleman, and only their 
father forgetting to make a will had defrauded 
him of his righte. 

According to Mrs. Smith, because two unjust 
uncles had robbed her brother of a fortune the 
said brother waS quite justified in getting as 
much as possible out of other people, by fair 
means or foul, «she 

“ There’s a matter I want you to manage for 
me, Maggie,” began Dr, Bertram, when he had 
baken @ glase of ale and a crust of bread and 
cheese with his sister; Mrs, Smith called it 
“dinner,” but it was very different from the 
repast known by that name av Bankside, 


; 





‘* You don’t want me to go to her,” eaid the 
woman, anxiously, with a little stress on the 
last word; “you know, Lewis, I saw her once, I 
was in the railway station that day last Febru- 
ary, and I eaw her on your arm ! g 80 proud 
and bappy. I thought then she was the prettiest 
creature I ever seen, and I don’t thinkI 
could bear to tell her you were going to marry 
somebody else,” , 

“You need not trouble about her,” returned 
Dr. Bertram, “she has thrown me over, will 
never eee or speak to me again. I am quite free 
to bestow my hand upon my wealthy widow, so 
be reasonable, there’s a good creature.” 

“T am ready,” replied Maggie, quickly, ‘I'd 
go throvgh fire and water for you, Lewie.” 

"| want you to copy but this letter ; ask no 
questions for I can teil you nothing. It must be 
in @ woman’s handwriting, and there’s not a 
diving soul] can trust except yourself,” 

“T'll do it right enough,” esid Mrs. Smith, 
“though I am not much of ascholard, It reads 
very myeterlous, Lewis. I suppose it ie one of 
the ‘fortunes’ you used to send out for half-a 
crown?” 

"T's wages | of the sort ; be as quick as you 
can. I've another job of the eame sort ready for 
you,’ 

" Well,” said Mrs, Smith, as she dotted her 
last ‘i’ with great satisfaction, “ you 
have let the merest stranger oud of the atreet 
copy this for all it telle them.” 


“5, Chades Street, 
‘ * Ashley Green. 

"If you feel any interest in the tragedy which 
has lately taken place in cur midst, be assured 
that the murderer is still near you. You can 
have his name for a consideration sent to the 
above address, 

“Ons Wuo Knows.” 


‘What next!” demanded Mrs. Smith, as she 
directed the letter in her painfully spider-like 
hand, to— 


“" Javes Carston, Esq, 
“Hillington Hall, Essex.” 


“On seccod thoughts, l’'il see to the other 
matter myself,” he replied, gravely. “I can 
work a typewriter, and that tells no tales. Well, 
Maggie, i must be off; remember, old girl, I can 
always fi: you a sovereign if you're hard up.” 

She cing to him and kissed him fondly. 
Lewis Iertram was not a good man, but he 
possess: 1 a wondrous gift for winning women’s 
love. His sister was devoted to him, and he had 
never failed to gain a heart when he had really 
set his mind on making it his own. 

The man was a wonderful compound of fasci- 
pation and heartlessness. More than one wrecked 
life Jay at his door, He was perfectly reckless in 
his conduct so that he did the best for himeelf, 
and yet through this low, sensual nature there 
flashed at times such gleams of ‘tenderness as 
enabled one to understand the wonderful power 
he exercised on the opposite sex. 

Lewis Bertcam koew his London well, and 
soon discovered # place where, for a modest fee 
her secured the use of a typewriter for half an 

our, 

He was an expert typist, and yet it took the 
whole of that time to complete letter, and 
when finished he was far from satisfied. 

"That must do,” he muttered to himself, “ I'll 

t it ab the General Post Office, that will 
eave no clue.” 


(Te be continued.) 
— =: 


FLATULENCE, or wind, is a very common ail- 
ment, often allayed by a simple remedy. Pacs 
Woopcock’s WinD PIL1s are of the greatest bene- 
fit in this form of indigestion ; it is an old and 
well-tried medicine, and eufferers from flatulence 
should never be without a box of these pills in 
the house. The cost is 1s. 14d, in the smallest 
size, and all chemists keep them, anak | 





THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XIV, 


Docror Forsss watched Mrs, LeClereq’s face 
keenly as he told his story. at n cee 
was 


— hobby was 9 
earest joy to tell the~story of her ances- 
tora—how they dated back to kings. ~ 

He saw her set her lips hard together when he 
reached that of bis story th ther was 
an ordinary house ter, 
toiled at whatever work came to 
he died ; but her smile beamed upon bim just as 
sweetly, and he knew then that she 
mined tohold the fort as far as- he was 
at ho wee » ttt surprised when sbe turned 

t he was a little Ww 
round the next moment, and said;— 

“Tam so glad to learn that you are a self-made 
man, Doctor Forbes. We have so few of them 
that they arean honour to the comm nF 
always — that-.there was somet 
extremely noble about you.” 

He bowed. A slight smile curved the corners 


opinion of him. 
Ho liked her none the better for her hypocrisy. 
Although he watched her keenly, he could not 
see any chauge in her manner towards him. She 


was more gracious than ever, and he told 
himself that she was more amiable he had 
supposed, — 

“ The loss of mother leaves all alone 
in the world,” said, in a sym tone of 
vo! . 

He bowed, 


“ Let me be a mother to you until you gets 
pot ha she said, archly. “Do you 
peat 

Most »” said Gordon Forbes, extend- 
ing his hand. 

she went to her own room she talked 
over the matter with her daughter. 

“Tt is s great pity that he is not of patrician 
blood,” declared Mrs, LeClercq. " Still, we can- 
not help it, We are French, my dear, and pride 
ourselves upon our aristocratic lineage ; while 
this isan upstart, He is very handsome, and 
has a fine practise, and we need his million so 
much. He insists upon going back to the 
hoepital to-morrow.” 

‘' We must manage to keep him here a little 
while longer,” returned Grace, quickly. 

‘*He has made up his mind to go, and to 
attempt to persuade him to do otherwise would 
not be judicious on our part, I think that we 
have bridged over the little difference between 
you two,” 

" You forget the girl Mona Tempest, whom he 
took out driving at Christmas.” | 

‘'Pehaw! A man like he is will not think of 
her long. Out of sight, out of mind.” 

Grace was not so sure of that. In his delirium 
he had mentioned the girl over and over again. 

“He is changed, mamma,” she went on. 
“ There is a subtle something about him which 
— him very different from what he used to 


“Sickness has caused that,” declared her 
mother. “Aman on a sick bed does not fee! 
like laughing and joking. You are unreasonable, 
Grace.” 


“Do not count upon getting Doctor Forbes, 
mamma,” said Miss LeClercq, with a shrug of 


her shoulders. 

‘Asa n thinketh, so it is, Any young 
girl can the heart of any man she likes, if she 
sets about it deliberately—lays her plan, and 
then systematically executes it.” 

“You know better, mamma,” declared Miss 
LeClereq. “There is a power higher and 
stronger than ® woman’s will thab rules and 

lates these things. You have heard of the 
old saying, mamma,— 
“ There is a divinity that shaves our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 


"Tf you think you can sit here in this room, 
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and fold your hands, and have someone come here 
end ask you to marry him, you are mistaken,” 
said Mrs. LeClereg. 

“'T believe that fate sends the one to you whom 
you are intended to marry,” said Grace, stoutly. 
‘«T believe if I were out in the Arctic regions, o 
native of that bleak domain, whoever I was to 
get would be sent out there on some expedi- 
tion.” 

‘J cannot shake these strange notions of 
yours,” said Mra LeOlercq, frowning angrily, 
“and they annoy me.” 

“Tam very sorry, mamma,” returned Grace, 
“but my knowledge comes from practical experi- 
ence. I have set my will upon too many people, 
and lost them, to have much faith fn what you 
call ‘will-power.’ I am afraid that he is too 
deeply in love with Mona Tempest to think of 
anyone else, I can only try ; but do not abuse 

mamma, if lam unew 46 
When Doctor Forbes parted from them, eoon 
after, wae it Grace’s fancy only, or did he hold 
her hand a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary! Her heart throbbed, aud « sigh of 
unutterable relief broke from her lips. 

*T was foolish to mistrust my powere after all, 
Isee, He hae promised to cail again within two 
days, and I feel reasonably sure that, being 

woinconatant contact with each other, the o.d 
must awaken in his heart,” 

He had not said much about her brother. 
Woman-like, she had a shrewd suspicion that 
perhaps all was not as it should be between them, 
and it occurred to her that she had not seen 
much of Gus the last few days, and he had been 
crosser than ever of late, When she had asked 
him what was the matter he had snapped her 
up most unmereifully. 

“By the way, Gus,” she had said, “'a friend 
of mine saw you with Miss Smithson lately. May 
Task if she is the next sweetheart upon your 
programme ?”' 

With an Imprecation the young man turned 
oe Mind business,” he said, buskil 

‘Min own busizess,” ily, 
“and I'll attend to mine,” * r 

As soon as he was quite outof hearing her mother 
turned. to her , 38) - 

“Your brother win Smithson if he 
can, He has lost one heiress; he does not 
Jom 9 to lose the next one that crosses his 


Grace laughed long and merrily. 

“' The idea of any man attempting to marry 
Miss Smithson is so very funny, mamma,” she 
said. “I could understand a poor young mav 
jumping at the golden bait, but a rich young 
man like Gus, who ought to be able to win any 
i, well, fc weems altogether too prepos- 

us,” 


Mr, and Mrs. LeC looked at each other ; 
both felt glad that their idolized daughter did 
not kuow the truth as to how dangerously near 
SWWies. appar "tetions ted he 

gone to ti 
workhouse upon that memorable Christmas Day 
he knew quite well that he should find the object 
of his search there ministering to the paupers. 

Visitor’ were not turned away even on that 
day. They were made welcome thers, 
especially when they brought liberal donations. 

It was rob a difficult matter to find an op- 
portunity to have a little chat with Miss Smith- 
son, and it never occurred to her that this band- 
some young man had come there that day with 
the purpose of having a chat with her, and of 
making a good impression. 

He must indeed be a very kind-hearted man, 
she thought, to be thinking of the poor on this 
particular day, instead of enjoying himeelf, as 
many another young man in his circle would be 
doing——dining and wining with the gaudy but- 
terflies of fashion ; amd presently she told him 


80, 

Bh reply was quite s master-piece of diplo- 
acy, —- 
“T have seen too much of life to waste one 

thought upon such creatures, Mise Smithson, I 
sure ‘3 


Bh eensible he is!” thought Miss Smith- 
“The greatest pleasure I have found is in 


making others happy. Could there be a greater 
hegeienee than io pi tN wser Be to the wants of 
yg ee creatures, and at such a time 
as t ” 

**T heartily agree with you,” she auswered. 
“You have voiced my sentiments precisely ;” 
and the thought occurred to her what a noble 
heart this young man had. 

He escorted her home, declaring {t was not cut 
of his way, se hs had to pass there, 

Augustus LeC possessed the power of 

women. He exerted himself to please 

Marla Smithson as he had never tried to please 
woman before. 

ble young women of the Smithson type 

were not much in his line. He liked gay rol- 


licking young girls who had # spice of fun about 


He left her at her door with the gravest of 
bows, begging permission to accompany her on 
some of her rounds of charity, that he might 
better understand sud sympathise with the sor- 
rows of the poor. 

Miss Smithson graciously accorded him the 
privilege, and during the week that followed Gus 
was her compauion afternoon, 

Tt made him fairiy hold his breath to see the 
amount of money she was giving the poor—a 


| whole fortune, he thought. 


He made up his mind to marry her as soon as 
poasible, though he had never seen a woman whom 
a® more disliked. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Avaustus LeCuerce laid his plans with con- 
summate skill. The following afternoon, after he 
had come to this conclusion, be‘presented himself 
early at Miss Smithson’s home, 

What a plain little home it was for the abode 
of a woman p of thousands. He looked 
around him contemptuously, thinking how he 
would change all this when he gob possession of 
the Smithson fortune, 

He did-not have long to wait, for Miss Smith- 
son did uot devote much time to making her 
toilet... A moment after his card was sent up 
she made her appearance—-a alim, pale creature 
dressed in brown. 

"You are early to-day, Mr. LeClereg,” she 
said, “I was not expecting y@u quite so qon. I 
did not order the coachman to be at the door 
until half an hour from now, I will see that he 
is hurried up.” 

“By no means,” exclaimed the young man, 
h . “ Do not send for him, I beg of you. 
It will give us the opportunity of having a quiet 
little chat before he comes. Let me beg that you 
be seated, Miss Smithson.” 

She eat down good-naturedly. To her sur- 

handsome Mr. LeClercq took a seat near 


down a list of the 
sb week,” she said, 


wy quite forgot to 
good work accomplished 
“Time will speed quickly by in lookiug it over.” 


* Do not go for it,” hesaid. ‘“ Will you par- 
dyn me if I say I would rather sit here and talk 
to you? Tobe honest with you, I must tell you 
that I have something to say te you. Will you 


listen'ito me?” 
“ With the greatest of 


“ Certainly,” she said. 
interest.” 

It never occurred to her that he waa about to 
make a proposal of marriage to her, he was 
so coolly matter-of-fact. She quite believed that 
he was about to interest her in some charitable 
scheme, 

“ Miss Smithson,” he began, ‘I have been in 
your society but a few short days, yet in that 
time the whole course of my life seems to have 
suddealy changed. I have experienced a happi- 


| ness so great that to me it is almost pain.” 


“You meau the good work you have just com- 
menced?” said Miss Smithson, little dreaming of 
what be meaut, 

“Tt is a good work, I admit, bub not the kind 
you refer to, The good work is—falling desper- 
ately in love, There! the whole secret is our.” 

“Well, I declare!” asid Maria. Smithson, 





-naturedly. ‘I congratulate you, I am sure, 
fe’ LeClereg © 





Even as she uttered the words she wondered 
why he should make a confidant of her. Perhaps 
some little difficulty had rieen between him and 
his lady-love, and he wished to ask advice. She 
knew nothing of love or lovers, yet if she could 
help this young gentleman in his dilemma ehe 
would be only too pleased to do ao, she told her- 
self . 
“ Are you surprised, Miss Smithson?” he said, 
drawing near and takiug the litle white hand 
that lay idly in her lap. 

“No,” she eaid, thoughtfully, “it seems to 
be the fate of most people to fallin love, I au 
not surprised,” 

** You will be surprised when you learn who it 
is that has so enamoured me, But please do not 
be angry with me, I beg of you.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 

“Tsit with one of the poor young girls whow 
we met last week ¢”’ sha asked. 

He bit hie lip to keep from laughing aloud, 

‘*No,” he answered. “Oan you not guess, 
Mias Smithson—Maria ?”’ 

She looked up at him. The words, the toue, 
needed no interpreting. 

* Surely, ! , You can see, you inust have 
seen, what everyons elee has noticed, that I love 
you madly—ay, adore you! I[ was happy until 
I met you ; now I sm the most misorable of men 
—hoping, doubtiug. 

“Oh, Misa Smithton, do not be angry with 
me. Do not chide me for what bas been the 
sweetest dream of my life; the bright, roseate 
glow which has changed earth into heaven for 


me. 

“T love you with all my heart. Can you not 
care for me a little io return? Say that you will 
be mine, and I will be the happiest man the 
whole world holds. - 

“Do not turn away from me, Maria. If you 
refuse me, all the happiness of life will be over 
with me. f will not care what becomes of me. If 
I am refused, I will end {t all by shooting myself 
at your feet.” 

As he uttered the words he made a feint of 
as his hand into his breast-pocket, as though 

6 were reaching for a revolver to carry out his 
threat. 

Oh, Mr. LeCiercq, please do not do that!” 
she cried out in great alarm, 

“Do you consent, then?” he asked, ia a very 
dramatic voive. 

“[-J-—do not know, Mr. LeClercq,” she 
stammered, “ Give metimetothink. I--I—arm 
unsettled. You have quite terrified me.” 

“You need take no time to think,” he an- 
swered, ‘Surely you must have been attracted 
to me, as I have been to you. I know that it is 
very sudden. Perhaps it would be beat to give 
you a little time te think the matter over. You 
cannot fail to see how greatly my future life de- 
pends upon your auewer,” ‘ 

“J—J—must be quite frank with you,” said 
poor Miss Smithson, blushing « painful red. “I 
thought of you only as a co-worker interested in 
aidiog the poor and needy,” she added, earu- 
eatly. 

Again he could have laughed aloud; but he 
restrained the grim mirth that rose to hia lips. 

He told himself one could easily see that n° 
man had ever before made love to Maria Smith- 
son, Still, he did not wonderatthat. Few men 
would have had the temerity to do so. 

“T gee that I have agitated you, my dear Miss 
Smithzon,” he said, in the sweetest and most 
dulcet of voices, ‘ Peay pardon me if 4 seem too 
precipitate. Taluk it over, and I will call for your 
anewer to-morrow. Lst it be a favourable one, I 


beg of ou,” 
afore she could find time to auswer him, he 
had bowed himself out of her presence. 

'* Marriage with her will be « pretty bard pill 
to swallow,” he said to himseif. ‘ But her for- 
tune is ao large that a man would be little short 
of an idiot to hesitate.” 

He had no fear whatever but that she would 
accept him ; offers of marriage did not coms her 
way every day. 

He felt that she was watching him from be- 
hind the curtained window, and he turned the 
first corner, that he might enjoy a hearty laugh 
over the expression that bad crossed her face 
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when he «aid that he adored her, and could not 
live without her, and all that kind of nonsense 
such 88 woruen expect an offer of marrizge inter- 
larded with. 

Contrary to his expectation, Maria Smithson 
had not gone to the window, She stood quite 
still where he had left her, staring #traight before 
her 

Her eyes encountered her face in the mirror 
op »osite, . 

“Am I mad or dreamiug?” she muttered, 
“or are wy senses playing me false? He loves 
ine-——me, whom nobody ever cared for before! 
What can he see ir me to admire?” 

She crept up to the long mirror and looked 
breathlessly at the face reflected there, 

Ah! what a poor, plain little face it was, 
furrowed by wriakles which should not have ap- 
peared upon a face so young, and making her ap- 
pear prematurely old, 

“ What can he possibly see in me to admire?” 
ehe asked herself over and over agai, almost 
whispering the words in her intense exgerness. 

The life-history of Maria Smithson was a pecu- 
liar one, She was the only child of parents who 
had been comparatively poor all their lives, and 
sli her childhood and girlhood Maria spent in 
homely toil. 

She had been a very modest, retiring gir], and | 
somehow love and lovers had passed ber by. 
Youth «lipped by unnoticed. She cared for the 
old folke, supporting them by her needle, making 
no complaint, 

Then a strange thipg happened. ‘The death of 
some relative of whom the Saitheons had never 
heard, lcfs them, as next of kin, a large fortune 

The excitement of it killed the infirm old 
father, who had never known what it was to lay 
hia hand upon an extra five-pound note that he 
had saved. 

The old mother soon followed, and Maria was 
left alone, the sole possessor of @ fortune that 
would have turned the head of most women, But 
Maria was too sensible for that. 

She still remained in the little wooden house 
in ita unpretentious street, the only difference in 
hor lonely life being the engaging of two of 
her humblest neighbours.as servants, 

She gave up her work, and tarned her atten- 
tion to the poor, attending to their wants, while 
few of thera ever knew from whose hand the 
bounty came which they received. None of them 
knew Miss Smithson as a grest heiress, bub 
simply es the ‘‘ Angel of the Poor.” 

So she led her quiet life, which had only one 
object in it from day today. Itwasan eventful 
hour for her when Augustus LeClercq crossed 
her path, It almost seemed as if sho were dream- 
ing 

The memory of his words seemed to leave room 
for no other sound in her ears. It never occurred 
te her to distrust him, She never believed a man 
would ask a woman to marry him if he did not 
love her, 








CHAPTER XVI. 





Lone and steadily Maria Smithson gazed into 
the face reflected in the mirror to see what there 
wes about it which handsome Mr, 
could admire, 

She had not paid much attention to 
before. Now she watched it with breathless in- 
terest. Ah, bow colourless and plain it wae! 

She eaw all her shortcomings, for she was a 
critical judge ; but she did not see the beauty of 
the sou! lying beyond, which was so truthfully 
mirrored in those earnest blue eyes and in the 
sweet, tender smile which was always about the 
tender mouth, 

She turned elowly and touched the bell. 

The quiet, tidy serving woman who anawered 
the summons was startled at tie expression of 
Mies S:mithson’s countevance, 

“Tell John to take the horses back to the 


that face | 


LeClerey | 
| 





etable, Mary,” she said. “I shall not use them 
to-day.” 


| 


making her daily round poe: ope poor" and 
needy. No matter how terrible the weather 
might be--winter’s snow or summer's rain-—it 
never before deterred her. 

“So many watch for my coming,” she would 
say, when remo with for exposing her- 
self to the fury of:the inclement weather. “lL 
should not like to disappoint those poor unfortu- 
nates to whom my coming may bring @ little ray 
of sunshine.” 

Miss Saithson walked elowly to her room. 
Before the fire wss stretched Nero, the ‘huge 
rastiff, his mistcesa’s only pet. 

The dog loved her dearly-—ay, with a love that 
was almost humac. He sprang quickly to his 
feet, aud. frisked and played about her, wegging 
his tail an@ attestiog in every canine way his joy 
at beholding her. 

* Lie down on the rug again, Nero,” she said 
“ T want to talk to you. I have no one else 1 
dare tei!, and—and sometimes it almost seems 
to me that you can understand what I ssy to 
you.” 

The dog obeyed, stretching himself ab full 
length onthe rug before the glowing grate,"and 
looking up wistfully su’ expectantly iato the 
face bending over him. 

© Nero,” she whispered, softly; “there is some 
one in this great, wide, dreary world who loves 
me besides you—someone who has asked me to 
warry him.” 

The dog sprung up toa sitting posture, : atill 
looking at her intently ; but:he did not wag his 
tail or attempt to lick the thio, white hand that 
patted his shaggy head. 

“You seem to understand, and you are not 
pleased, Nero;” she murmured, with a half 
smile, You are a jealous animal.” 

He did not move, but the intent look never 
left the eyes regarding her face so closely. 

“The trouble is, Nero,” she went on, “I—I 
donot know what todo. Inever realised what 
a really lonely life I led with the two servants 
and you, until he pointed i out tome. Now it 
has dawned upon me, 

“Jo is a lonely life, making other’ people 
happy without having someone in the world who 
thinks ita pleasure to make you hoppy, After 
all, nothing could be more lonely than to have 
nothing but a dog to talk to, and—and—to 
caress. ot 

* Of course you tre faithful to me. You leve 
me, and all that; but, as he says, the love of au 
aninial does not satisfy the human heart, Human 
beings crave companionship—someone to talk to, 
someune to love, who will love them in return, 

** You see, Nero, you cannot fill all these re- 
quirements. Ah, Nero, he is so handsome, so 
good, se noble, such a good Christian-—don’t you 
wonder how he could ever love poor plain me? 

“T have never thought much about love or 
marriage,” sho went on, mucingly.. “I thought 
there was no one for me. Surely this man’s life 
has been so bright, so joyous, go full of sunshine, 
it would not be right to lick it witha sombre ex- 
istence like mine, He would be a better mate 
for’ some merry-hearted young. girl who has 
known only luxury sud happittess ! ‘don’t you 
think so, Nero?” i 

And she looked into the.dog’s face as though 
she expected an anewer, a3 if her whole life de- 
pended wpon it, 

She had been different from other girls, Even 
in her early youth she had not longed for a lover, 
as most young girlsdo. She had been too busy 
to give love a thought. 

She had been too noble to envy other girls, 
aud thus her girlhood had glided by. She had 
been satisfied with her life, and, like many 
another woman, she would have led a happy 
enough existence of it to the end had not a lover 
crossed her path and brought iato her life a new 
element. é 

She did not sleep much that night; her reat 
was disturbed by fitful dreams, Ove of them im- 
pressed her more than all the rest, 

She thought she was crossing a barren moor 
covered with snow—one large, trackless field, as 


Mary gave the order, making ue comment to | far as the eye could reach, save one spot, a frozen 
the coachman 3 but she could not help wonder: | lake or pond which stretched afar off. 


ing what in the world could have happened to 


cause Miss Maria to forego her fixed habit of | cern through the rathering gloom the form of s 


But looking-across it, she thought she could dig- 





man; and as her eyes became accustomed to the. 


semi-light she eaw the mam was her lover— 
Augustus LeClercq. 

He beckoned her to cross to him, «She beest- 
tated a. moment, for the way was longyand dark: 
and slippery ; but he smiled so reassuringly that; 
though ber heart was faint, she stepped bravely 
across the frozen lake, 

She had scarcely taken the firat atep ere the 
acticed that there were signe-~placarde up | in 
every direction— bearing the words,+— 

“Beware! Take care!” hal 

But id was too late; she had»taken the fatal 
step. She realised that ehe must push onward 
uutil she reached the other side,-even though 
death lay at the very end of her journey, 

The dream troubled Maria Stnithson ; she could 
not tell why, She wondered if it had any. special 
meaning. She was an early riser; ’and was up 
with the sun the next morning; os was her usual 
custom. 

But her mind was ill at ‘ease. For the’ very 
firsh tinue in her life she.did not like to néte-time 
flit by so quickly, 

He had said that he would eall the following 
day. Toe hour he had set was almost at hand. 
How chould she answer him } What should she 
say? 

When she heard~ his: well-known rivg ab the 


bell her heart throbbed uo violently. that-she ; 


feared it would break, : 
How was she to see him agaia} How would 


she answer him, this lover who had come, so. 


strangely into her lonely life ? ; 

* Mr, LeClereq,”” announced the servant, & 
moment later, 

“ Say that I will be down at once,” said Miso 
Smithson, in a voice which she wae sure must 
sound strange and wanatural even to the maid's 
ears, 

She walked quickly over to the glass, and 


again, with pitiful eagerness, watched. the face 


reflected there. She had made ber toilet with 
the greatest care, 


eat ab, how plain she 
looked ! 


diss Smithson did/something’ which she had 
never done before—put a crimson rose in the 
bodice of her drese, She had worn it ‘down. to 
breakfast, so that the servants. might not 
comment when her visitor was andounced. 

They did wonder at it, however, und guesse? 
her secret at once; Miss Smithson was in love 
with the handsome gentleman who ‘called each 
day to acecuapany ber in her rounds of | visiting 
the poor. 

They shook theic: heads among themselves. 
That handsome young man could mot care for 
Miss Smithson, they believed. He was certainly 
two or three years her juvior—the worst possible 
objection. Besides, he was quite handsome and 
stylish, He was certainly after her for hex 
money, they decided; ¢0 that marriage with him 
would be the worst thing that could possibly 
happen to her. ‘ 

Unmindful of the gossip in the lower hall, Mize 
Smithson descended to the. little parlour where 
Augustus LéClereg awaited her, reeplendant with 
a Louton-nieverin the lapel of his coat, 

He roze quickly as she entered, and ere ebe was 
aware of hisintentions he had clasped ber in his 
arma, ; 

“ Maria,” he whispered, ‘' lcahnot wait eneiher 
instant to know my fate, Suspense iskilling me. 


le it ‘ yea, or 'not?” piwe 
Really, Mr. LeOlercq,”. she panted, seeking 


to free herself from hia grasp, ‘‘I-—I have had . 


such a sLort time to think, that I have nob given 
the matter proper cousideration.” j 

“Ob, my darling, do not say that}. I would 
have wagered my very life that you would: nov 
say me nay. . You know well that I cannot live 
without you.” 4} ‘ 

Then followed a flood of eloquence so wondertu! 
that it almost took away her eco He did no’ 

ive her an opportunity to s : 

at Take oa trial ri a little while, Maria,” 
he pleaded. ‘‘ You surely can find no fault with 
that, If at the end of a month or two: you fine 
I do not suit you, then, even though it breaks my 
heart, the sweet bond shal! be broken.” 

She never knew how it was, what answer she 
had made, or whether she had made any; but 
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her lover was clasping her in bis arcau, crying out 
that hewas the happiegt man in the whole wide 
worlds 

be-had consented to be his wife. 


— 


CHAPTER XYIL 


It waa indeed a str position for Maria 
Smithson to find herself placed in. 

She could not get in a word edgewise, her lover 
talked eo quickly. 

'‘Do-you know, my darling,” he went on, in 
the same breath iu which he had declared 
that she had accepted him, “that I have dared 
to do something for which you must not seold 
me? I—I felt so sure that you and Heavem woud 
be kind to me, in not refusing my prayer, that I 
—I told my mother about it, declaring ‘that our 
betrothal was an assured fact. She was so anxious 
to see the dear girl whom I loved so well that she 
insisted upon driving down here with ms, to clasp 
you in her‘arms, and to whisper, * Heaven bless 
you, my darling daughter that is to be,’ May she 
come in, Maria ?” y 

Poor Miss Smithson was too bewildered for 
words, Her brain seemed to swim, Before she 
could frame a reply, a tall, elegant, fashionably 
dressed woman, clad in velyet and priceless Rus- 
sian sablea, swept into the room, and the next 
instant her arms were about her, 

“* Dear Maria,” she. whispered, ‘‘my heart 
goes out to you at sight. I am eure I shall love 
you for my dear son's sake, He has talked of 
you so much that I feelas if.1.had known and 
loved yous lifetime. It will be my greatest plea- 
sure to know that you will have a happy life dur- 
ing all the years te come—-that Gus will be your 
abject slave, he is so fond of you. He has never 
loved anyone before, You will have bfs whole 
heart, my dear; you may depend upon that. 
He will do everythiug to make you happy, I 
own frankly to you that I could not be better 
pleased thanZam at his selection of a wife.” 

Maria did not know what to aay. 

Both mother and sou seemed to take ib for 


granted that the matter was settled, They both | 


appeared to think so much of her, and to be: so 
delighted over the matter, that she could not find 
the hearh.to tell them it was not settled, She 
who had had such a lovely life found herself 
transplanted into a different world, as fb were. 

At last the interview came fo an end, 

Mra, LeClereq took her leave, Gus accompany- 
ing her, both promising that they would. see her 
again goon, aud Mra, LeClereq declaring that Gus's 
sister would call upon her later in the day, and 
that the afternoon following Gus woald bring 
her to their house to dine, that bis father might 
have an opportuuity of meeting his future daugh- 
ter-fn-law, 

To Maria it esemed ee though ¢he were in a 
dream. She was betrothed. to, Mr. Augustus 
LeClereq without any volition of her own, “He 
had even slipped # sleuder rfog upon her finger. 

_ She had eearcely recovere? from her dazed feel- 
ing of wonder ere Mias LeClercq called, Like 
her mother, she was very effusive, and Maria'was 

—— deceived by her apparent great liking 
or her, ‘ 

_All af onee she seemed to have entered a. 
different world, She had never liad’ a Statér j but 
had longéd for one with all her éoul. ‘ This lovely 
young girl's apparent devotion went straight. to 
her heart, eee 

Betrothed! Ab, how strange it seemed to her, 
It it were tiot for the daitity, glittering ring upon 
her finger; and the fragrance the beautiful 
ouquet of roses Giie’s sister had brought her, 
she would have believed it all a dream. ' 

She fel that she must soon break it to her 

housekeeper, though she shrank from the task, 
‘ttle dreaming that the servants had been com- 
menting upon matters as they had witnesced 
-hem for the last fortnight, 
_ Lbe took the-firet occasion that presented 
‘teelf, Mes, Green, the housekeeper, having 
come to her room to consult.her about some 
household matters, 

“The printer ‘was here for your plate this 





Morning, Miss Smithson,” she said. “He told 


me that the last time he saw you you gave him 
au order for a thousand cards, I was surprised 
at the large order. I felt that he had surely made 
some mistake, and I thought I would consuit you 
before I gave him the plate to prinv them from. 
I knew you could not use that many cards iv two 
years’ time.” . 


Tb was quite pitiful to see how Miss Smithson | 
shed, 


“You are quite right, Mrs. Green,” ashe 
answered. “The amount 1. ordered was one 
hundred cards. I might not be Mies Smithson 
long enough to use a thousand cards,’ 

There was an awkward. silence. Then she 
went on, with the uonatural flush still in her 
f, 


face, 

“ What would you think if I ware to tell you 
that I had thought of marrying, Mrs. Green 7” 

**T should hope it was only a thought, nriss,” 
replied the woman, bluntly. 

‘‘ Why do yon say that?” sald Misa Smithson, 
with a start, her faca turning more scaslet, than 
before.’ .. 

“I should notlike to. see you tricked into 
marrying,” said the woman, still more bluntly, 

“Tam. sur to hear you speak in, that 
manner, Why do you use the word trick }” 

“Because thats how most women find 
themselves, unless they get the right kind of a 
man.” 

“ What is your idea of the right kind of aman, 
as you call it?” asked Maria. 

* A man who marries a woman because he loves 
her-—not for the sake of her money.” 

"You do not think a wan would marry me for 
that reason, do you?” asked Maria, turning 
very pale. 

“Heaven forbid, miss!’ was the uon- 
committa! answer of the woman, ‘ You are ioo 
good to have anything like that happen to you.” 

“Tf a man were already rich, it would not be 
supposed tha! he would choose a lady for money,” 
said Miss Smitheon, 

“You cannot always tell whether they are rich 
or nob,” said Mrs. Green, “ Sometimes one finds 
out about them when it’s too late.” 

“I have something to tell you which perhaps 
will be a surprise to you,” said Miss Smithson, 
softly. 

* So I feared, miss,” was the brief reply. 

‘Why do you say feared, Mrs, Green 7” 


She hesitated, but the answer came ; and again | 


she repeated her words. 

“You ask for.a reply,” said Mrs. Green, 
slowly, “but if I answered you frankly you 
would be offended, for I should have to tell the 
truth,” 

“T have known you all my life, Mre, Green,” 
said Miss Smithson, “and I promise you that I 
shall not be o ‘fended at what you may gay.” 

Thua reassured, the woman said,— 

“To begin with, Mr. LeClercq—for I suppose 
he is the man you mean—bas done his wooing in 
altogether too much ofa hurry to be really in love. 
He is not the sort of man who would make you 
happy, and then—ob, Miss Smithson, shall I go 
on? Perhaps you might never forgive me for 
what Tam about to sy.” 

“Yes, go on,” said Misa Smithson, with pain- 
ful eagerness, “I promise you I shall not’ be 


augry.” ‘ 

Fx amoment Mre, Green hesitated. 

“Tt is best that I should speak,” she 
thought. 

* Well 4) said Miss Smithson. 

“The truth is,“ responded the housekeeper, 
slowly, “you look considerably older than Mr. 
LeClereq, miss.’” \ 

Miss Smithson sat quite stil; 
whiteness stole over her. 

“TL have been wondering: aboub that,” she 
said, in a voice that faltered, despite her ogres 
at eelf control, ‘You have known me soMlong 
andseenmeszomuch that { may appear older to you 
than to most people. But even if I were a little 
older than he, do-you suppose that would make 
any difference, Mre. Green ” 

“All the difference in the world,’ said the 
housekeeper, bluntly, ‘‘It ia almost impossible 
for a woman to get aloug with s man who is 
younger than-herself, Love ia never so strong 
between them ; but if it were it would soon cool 


a deathly 








after marriage ; for woman grows ol. quickly 
then, while a.aian shaysas young asever for ten 
years or more; arid at the first appearance of 
grey hairs, crows’-feet, and wrinkles, he is ready 


_to Hy off with @ younger and prettier girh.” .. 


"You are préjudiced because you made an tun- 
happy marriage,” laughed Maria Smithsort. 
‘* You sce life through very, dark glasses, I fear.” 

**T see life as it 34, miss,” said the elder woman, 


| looking gravely af Mias Smithson. 


For long hours after sbe had left the y4oom 
Maria Smithson sat before the glowing grate, 
looking into the bright cos!s, lost in a confusion 
of thoughts, 

Was she old? Why, her heart seemed very 
young; ay, as young as it had ever been. 

Surely Gus Pe did not think her old, 

She wovid try to forget the hourekeeper’a oml, 
nous Words ; but somehow!they had burned ‘like 
firs tothe very depths of her-soul, 


(Lo ‘be contititied.) 
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Tr is exid that yellow fever is being s:ccersully 
treatec in Brazil by a refrigerating process, The 
patient is placed ina box for three days, the tem- 
perature of which is only one cr two degrsss 
above the freezing point, the theory being that 
the bacilli of the disease cannot reproduc: them- 
selves except at a high tempera‘ure 


Grass does not readily grow in Norway, and 
whon ¢ut ie not easily dried, Hay, therefore, is 
of considerable value, and is cut and carefully 
gathered up by handfuls. in the most extraordi- 
nary places. It seams strange.to see haymakers 
at work on the rocky side ofa mountain, where 
an English farmer would hardly expect half a 
dozen sheep to glean a living, aud strauger still 
to see a man cutting hay on the roof of his own 
house : yet this is “done, forsods of earth take 
the place of tiles on many of the farm-houses. 
The sods are kept in their place. by a border of 
heavy stones; between theze, in time, a natural 
lawn springs up, and is rexped by the inhabitants 
several times in a year, aud regularly pastured by 
the goats and poultry. They dry their hay, to 
in a curious manner. ‘They erect hurdles all 
over the meadows and suspend the fresh-cut grass 
upon them in swaths, exactly like clothes drying 
on a hoarse, so that fi gets a maximum of the very 
frequent rains, 


Avrumyn, Noveirres.—Before deciding upon 
what to buy for autumn and winter wear ‘our lady 
readers would do well to write to the Shakes- 
peare Manufacturing C». (Dep, 16), 1, Milk 
Street, Manchester, for their box of patterns, 
which will be sent post free, and afford them 
ample opportunity of making a selection suited to 
their purse and person. Everyone will find souis- 
thing to their liking. 























They at onca check the Cough 
remove the cause, 
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One Lozenge al 1 3, 
| Sold everywhere, Tins 13h. each, 
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HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—R. FPINET, Boot ani 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London.” Pamphiet 
one stamp. 
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| NEW SONGS (words and music), Piano 
} Pieces, Dances, &c., with packet of Free- 
{man’s exquisite Scent and Bookivt of 
Racy Reading, 12 Stamps.-Turner's Piano 
and Musie Depot; London Road, ’reston. 
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EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 
rhe choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerfc] 1 hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oi!, leavi ing or use 2 
finely flavoured pov product which 


der—‘* Cocoaine, 


when prepare 1 with boilin “g water, has the consistence ol 
tea, 4 a hich it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active priociple being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without undul ily a he 
system. Sold only in Tias, by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO,, Limit ed, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certvinly relieve. Greatly superior to Steel 
and Pennyroyal. Tovaluable to women, 

Pout free for 14 and 83 stamps from Tsomas Orrry, 


Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 
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10/- a box post free from Dr. VI ‘CENT, “7, Park Ridings, 
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For Heading Vote-paper, Ma 
Cress, Facsimile: and al! Husinese + 8. 
Monorrams.—Two- Letter, la. = 
Letter, Is. €d. Your name in full, 1s, 4d. 
Postage 8d. extra. This price includes 
. Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Box, Pads, and Ink. Price Lista of all 
kin ds free 
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FACETLA, 
“ Faxperick,” said she, ‘don’t lep the baby 
stand alone.” “ Why, she’s old en to learn 


to walk.” “Old enough to learn to ! Why, 
she hasn’t even learned to ride a bicycle yet.” 


GERMAN Friend: “ De bicture you haf bainted 
is most butiful; dere is only von vord in the 
English lanckgidgo vich describes it~-and I haf 
vorgotten it..” 

One Litttx Gren mn THE Sivus: “ Wot yer 
say she died of ?” The Other Une: “ Eatin’ hon 

The First 
“Lor! what a jolly death |” 


cream on the top of ‘ot puddin’.” 
Mentioned : 

Mowiser: “I see some philosopher says that 
the way to cure yourself of a love affair ie to run 
away. Do you believe it?” Cynicus; “ Cer- 
tain y—it you run away with the girl.” 


Bossy: “Papa, what is classical music }” 
Fond Parent: “ Classical music, Bobby, is music 
that you have never heard before, and never want 
to hear again,” 

“No, Mr. Coolhand,” she said kindly, “T am 
sure I could never learn to love you.” “Oh, 
perhaps you could,” rejoined Coolhand chceringly. 
“« Never too old to learn, you know.” 

“Waar! You charge a shilling for carrying 
my beg to the station | Why, I could have taken 
a cab for that money.” Boy: “ Yes, of course; 
a cab-driver can do it cheaper. He has a cab, 
but I've got to carry it on foot! ” 

THatT was & triumpbal appeal of an Irish lover 
of antiquity who, iu pot the euperiority of 


the old architecture over the new, said: " Where 
will you find any modern building that has lasted 
so long as the ancient }” 
“Way don’t you take a vacation?” ‘ Well, 


that’s a peculiar thing. If I don’t ask for a 
substitute they’ll believe I have nothing to do, 
and if I ask for one he'll find out that I have 
nothing to do.” 

CLERGYMAN (anxious to compliment the heet 
at a Sunday-school outing): ‘‘ Now, can any dear 
child tell me to what one person we sre moet 
indebted for the great crowd of happy and 
smiling faces that are gathered here to-day?” 
Dear Child: ‘* Adam,” 


Mus. Jongs: “Isn’t {t just wonderful how 





The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by = ALEX. Boss's ordinary “ Depilatory,” 3s, 64. bbs ‘ 
ss. G1, Yor strony hair, the Electric Ap liance ®, 358. For thick ate 
the Germ: son insetenh, ain, oath Co iterising L paid, 10s. 6d, ; post, 
Bis Cantharides produce whiskers, : or hair on the head. His bt 
ey and .crow’s feet ms rhs 
by + for 0 stamps. The 
Nose Mechine, for preasing the cartilage of the ns .~ into shape, and 
the Bar Machine, for outstanding e. sold a is, 6d, OF nent for 
starape.—-A LEX, Ross, 49 “Theobald” i “yy righ. be olborn, L ond Jon. 
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Hod throug hall Chemics, Letters taraped envelope 
pacce's sent free from o nervation, 
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ts = WAFERS will produce the 
} es Sy ay lovely complexion that 
Y Jes, Pes » Imagination could desire ; 
) : <. ar, freah, free from blotch, 
 Dlenaish, cowrseness, redness, 

: ’ perey or pimples. Post-free 
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London Bridge , 8.2% 
Tee DR. MACKENZIES ARSE) SICAL TOILET 
SOAP. is. xr Tablet; umecented, 6d. per tablet. 


APSOLUTELY Hanmiess. Seware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 
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May walk rfectly straig Prer’s successful 
nvention. bong ous boot litly irons. Write 
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Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
sting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
‘ontains important and confidential advice, and tells 

« to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties so distress 

ing toalL Sent free, secure 
cover postage.-- Address, Professor R. N. LA SALLE, 
‘arburton House, Carburton Street, Londoa, W 
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| Mrs. Smith fought that burglar last night? He 


got a terrible thrashing.” Mr. Jones: " Yes, 
| But IT understand ft happened by mistake. She 


, thought it was Smith, for whom she had been 


altting up all night.” 

“ Yes,” said the new boarder, at the breakfast- 
table, “for the past twelve months J have lived 
on the simp'est fare, taken exerciee, gone 
to bed and got up at the same time, and never 
touched beer or spirituous liquors!” ‘‘ And 
what were you in for!” inquired the youngest 
boarder, 

Tus fs a story of a young man’s meek polite- 
ness, Once, when losing home, his father told 
hima, if he arrived safely at hiv destination, to 
velegraph “Yes.” This he did. His father, in 
the meantime, bad forgotten the arrangement, 
and upon receiving the telegram wired back: 
ih what?” The young man answered; “ Yes, 

Miss Gooprs: “I think those South Sea 
heathens are simply horrid.” Old Lady: “ Yes; 
my nephew was a misalo among them, and 
used to write me letters telling about them.” 
Miss Goodie: “Oh, how page= | interesting ! 
How did they serve him?” Lady (inno- 
cently): “ Roasted, I think; but i may have 
been boiled, It was a long time ago, and my 
information came second-hand. 

A younG lady of some nineteen summers en- 
tered the bank one afternoon, and handing « 
crossed cheque to the cashier, asked to have ite 
value In tee “ Miss,” said he, ‘‘ this cheque is 
crogeed, and the money can’t be paid acroas the 
counter.” ‘'Oh,” answered the young lady, in 
surprise ; “then Tlicome round to the other 
side.” And the clerk was just in time to pre- 
vent by further explanation the embarrassing 
visit of the fair one. 





‘ 


Tue faculty of estimating a ~—— nes ious- 
ness by the eound of his oie of the peculiarity 
of the words he uses is highly developed in the 
emall boy. “ Bertie, Maeng tach: hear your mother 
calling you !” ‘m, but she don’t want 
bad,” ‘“* Yes, she does ; she has called 
times.” “% Beow ; but he hasn't 
yet.” 
POLICE CONSTABLE 22; 
man, you've been 
an hour, It’s very are 
to?” Young Mr. Dapper (who has ny 
tether just p Bw days): “Oh nothing. Yousee 
I'm waitin Boameym there’s no one in the chemist’s 
shop, 80's go in and buy « -botile.” 
Pollce-constable Oe: “Here, give me money 
I'll fetch one, You won’t be so nervous next 
time.” - 
Porric-Loozinc Younc Man: “I've called 
with this Hagpray a 2 ogre ot gag: 
“ Shove ib waste m 
very busy just now, ae tonal time to do it 
myself,” Poetic-Looking Young Man (throwing 
the manuscript in the waste-paper basket) - 
" T’ve come from the—— , and the manu 
script I have just thrown in the waste paper 
basket is your comic drama, which the manager 
begs me to return to you with thanks—many 
thanks, He you should sell it to an 
undertaker to be read at a funeral.” [Exit poetic- 
looking individual, gently emiling. | 
A Lats well-known member of the Scottish 
Bar, when a youth, was somewhat of a dandy, 
ag somewhat short and sharp In his temper. 
=n eouetie to psy a visit in the country, and 
eat fuse about the preparing and 
vobdiien up rot ‘hie habilimenta, His old aunt was 
much annoyed ad all this bustle, and stopped 
him by the somewhat contem question : 
“Whaurs this your gaun, Robby, that ye msk 
sic a grand ware about your classes?” The 
young man lost his temper, and pettishly Te 
plied, “I’m going to the devil,” «Deed, 
Robby, then,” was the quiet answer, “ye need 
na be ane nice, he'll juet tak ye as ye are,” 


Nor long since there stepped up to the book- 
ing office of a provincial railway station a man 


ou seven 
Albert’ 
+ ¢ 


whose every word and action betokened a son of 
the soil, er a cheery “‘ Gude-marnin’ to ye !’’ 
he asked theclerk for a e tleket to London. “ You 


will have a return, won’t you!” inquired the 
clerk, “ Wot’s that?” " Why, you'll want to 
come back, won't you?” ‘“ Non that I sha’n’t ; 
but ye'd better give me a return, all the same.” 
“But,” expostulated the cierk, “if you don’t 
want to come back it’s only 4 waste of money !” 
“Look ’ere, youpg man!” replied the old fellow 
in a tone of subdued confidence, “ that’s my 
business. I eartinly sha'n’t want ter come back ; 
but I shall jest as eartinly have to !” 








DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE " cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “* K.,” 
Lrp,, HuppERs¥IkLD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
Yer ‘ns. Guide and Catalogue (989 pages), * 

“HS, te open a Cigar Stores, from 

TOBACCONISTS’ OUTFITTTNG 004 196, Buston 

Boa4, London. (Over 50 years’ reputation.) 


Mamger, H, MYERS, 








TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An arhening little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 


should be car y read by’ oved wad a 5 Wife. Sent 
FREE on receipt of a stam envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Beet ie ae Pleass 
name Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Queen’s age has been exceeded by only 
one former occupant of the throne of England 
IIL, who wae eighty-two years old 
of George 1]. was equal 

to that which Her Ma has attained. 

Tus Emperor and Empress of Russia are 
attended in all their journeys by four Circaseian 
domestics, who are gorgeously arrayed in lo: 
red coats profusely embroidered with gold, 
wear high black caps, Theee are the Imperial 
travelling servanta, 

Sound Hotoden | hee aoe cae & — 

ards, nt 
of which she is honorary colonel, with a splendid 
set of silver kettledrums, The Emperor has 
given new furs to the Paderborner Husears, and 
that regiment will in future be known by his 
name, 

Provop Francis Josgrx oF BaTTENsERG, 
younger brother of the late Prince Henry, has 

, and it seems probable 
that an announcement of much interest will not 
be much delayed. The Queen has formed 

of Prince Francis Joseph, 

of Schleswig: Holstein isa 

granddaughter. Prince is a 

good-loo man, if not so strikingly handsome 

as the late Alexander and Henry. He 

is captain in a Hessian regiment of infantry, and 

a colonel in the cavalry, His Highness 

has just cele his thirty-fifth birthday. 

He is a great favourite with his widowed sister- 

in-law, and Princess Henry is deeply attached 
to her niece, Princess Victoria. 

Provogss Hewry or Barrenpenc has discarded 
for the time her idea of sending Prince 
Alexander to school with his courin the Duke of 
Albany. The young Prince, who is very bright 
and intelligent and devoted to his mother, has 
been a great solace to her Royal Highness during 
her sorrow. 

Tae Emperor of Russia conferred the Order of 
St, Andrew upoa the Duke of York during his 
etay at Balmoral, while the St, Catherine was 
given to the Duchess of York and to Princess 
emg “ee on Andrew insignia include a 
star, whic e Em near! ways presen 
io rood péeror 7 ye presents 

Tas Russian Imperial train consists of eleven 
immense carriages, and its weight is upwards of 
four hundred and thirty tons. There is a corri- 
dor connection throughout, with « complete 
system of electric bells, and the electric light 
illuminates the train both inside and outside. 
The two kitchen carriages are in front, while the 
luggage-vans are at the back. The Emperor's 
two ealoons are placed in the centre of the train, 


The drawing-room has furniture of walnutwood, | 


upholstered in Pompadour blue and white, and 
the walls are hung with rose silk. The dining- 
room, which fs hung with chamoia cloth, and 
upholetered in russia leather, contains a well- 
stocked bookcase, and a large writing-table, The 
Emperor’s bedroom is hung with salmon colour, 
while that of the Empress is sumptuously fur- 
ulshed in ght blue satin. There are dressing. 
rooms and bath-rooms and a smoking-carria:e, 
the whole train being a marvel of comfort and 
luxury, The Im train travels ab the 
unlform rate of thirty-five miles an hour during 
the day, and twenty-two miles an hour from 


eleven st night until nine in the morning, thie | 


being the same arrangement as when the Queen 
tekes a long journey. The carriages are so 
edmirably constructed that jolts are unknown, 
the motion being almost imperceptible. 

Waez the Court fs at Baldoral the Queen 
sad the Royal party drive every fine afternoon 
to the Dantzig Shiel, where five o'clock tea is 
‘terved. This isa lodge which the Queen built 
Some years ago in the recesses of Ballochbuie 
Forest ; it is surrounded by pines and firs, and 
staan to ~ as oie Falls of Garbh Allt, 

orm most uresque cataract on 
Deeside. There are three falls, and the stream 
runs over @ rocky bed, its banks being overhung 
by trees, principally pines and bircher, 


| others’ faults. 





STATISTICS, 


No fewer than 1,173 persons have been 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Takine ft year in and year out, the coldest 
hour of each 24 is 5 o’ in the morning. 

Tue ordinary speed of a house-fly is twenty- 
five feet a second; bub when chased it often 
attains a speed of 160 feet a second. 

Baxrcrtona is the centre of the manufacture 
of cigarette paper. T'wo houses aloue produce 
180,000 reams a year, valued at £12,000. 

Exctanp has one member of Parliament for 
every 10,290 electors, Ireland one for every 
7,177, Scotland one for every 8,974, and Wales 
one for every 9,613. 


GEMS. 


Every age bas its problem, by solving which 
humanity is helpsd forward. 

A qaoop deed is never lost; he who sows 
courtesy reaps friendship, and he who plants 
kindness gathers love. 

Tus boy who has the wood to saw is ever 
ready to encourage any etrivings after muscular 
development on the part of his fellows. 

Do not think of your faults—etill less of 
In every person who comes near 
you look for what is good and strong ; honour 
that, rejoice in it, and, as you can, try to 
ivoitate it, and your faults will drop off like 
dead leaves when autumn comes, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxep Mackreri.--Cut off the heads and 
tails of the fish, split and clean them; roll 
them in a mixture of salt, pepper and flour, 
and bake a good colovr fn hot lard or butter, 
Serve very hot with a mustard or a tartare 
sauce. 

Cream Sopa,—Dissolve one pound of loaf 
sugar in a pint of water, add the juice and 
grated rind of a large lemon, set over fire to 
boil, Add the beaten whites of three eggs ; 
atir, take from the fire and strain. Let cool 
and bottle, When ready to use put two iable- 
spoonfuls in a glass of ice-water, and add a 
pinch of soda, 

Tomato Jauty Satap.-——Take eight good- 
sized tomatoes, remove skins, and stew gently 
ten minutes, with a slice Fp onion, six cloves, 
& sprinkling of per, and & quarter of a tea- 
phir pr oR sk this. through a sieve to 
remove seeds, etc. Stand it on back of stove 
and etir into it one-half box of gelatine dis- 
solved in a small half a cupful of boiling water. 
Strain into cups wet in cold water, and set 
away to Marden. There ahould be a pint and 
a half in all. Serve in slices on lettuce leaves, 
with mayonnaise dreselog, This may be prepared 
with canned tomatoe: elso, 

Tus following recipe for biscuits made with 
Liwona is so very simple and nice that everyone 
should try iv: mix together jib, Limona, 1 oz, 
butter, 2 ozs. caster sugar, 1 beaten egg, and a 
teaspoonful of milk, Drop from the spoon on to 
a tin, and bake about 10 minutes Ina brisk oven. 
The following steamed pudding will also be found 
excellent ; stir 2 tablespoonfuls of Limona flour 
smoothly with a little cold milk, pour over a pint 
of boiling milk, and sweeten to taste ; let it cool. 
Beat up 2 eggs and stir them in, with the grated 
rind of a lemon; turn into a greased mould, 
cover with buttered paper, and steam an hour. 
Serve with cold butter and sugar. The Limona 
is purchased from any grocer or stores, price 94. 
a pound tin. It is manufactured at the Limona 
Food Worke, Preston, Lancashire, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mowzs are expert swimmers, Their broad 
paws operate as paddies 

THs only fur-covered four-footed member of 
the animal kingdom which lays eggs like a fowl is 
the native beaver of Australia, 

Prince and Princess Caancas oy Denmark 
will return to Appleton for the winter ab the 
beginning of November, 

TeLzcrare wires will last for forty years 
near the seashore. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the same wires last only ten years, and 
sometimes lesa. 

Avaens, Greece, has never had a public 
library until the nucleus of one was formed some 
thirteen yeare ago by three women. The etart 
was modest, and only one thourand books adorned 
the shelves. 

In Germany the bridal wreath is usually 
formed of myrtle branches, in Switzerland ané 
Italy of white roses, im Spain of red roses and 
pinks, in the United States, France, and Hngland, 
of orange blossoms, 

A seawenrp of the South Pacific often grows to 
be thirty or forty fuches in diameter, and 1,500 to 
2,000 feet in length. It has no root in the proper 
sense, the nourishment belag absorbed from the 
water. 

Tas whiskers of the walrus extend three or 
four inches out from the snout. They are quite 
stiff, and become atiffer with age. They are 
plucked separately and exported to China, where 
they are used as toothpicks, 

THERE is one very good explanation of the fact 
that great cities almost invariably grow towards 
the west. As regards Europe, the prevailing 
winds are from the west and south-west, so 
that these portions of the towns are brighter, 
cleaner, aud healthier than the eastern, 

Tt cattle, sheep, and ewine in Denmark have 
to undergo & rigid veterinsry examination both 
before and after they are slaughtered, Before 
mes? can be removed from the tlaughter-house is 
muat be officially stamped as “ firet or second 
class food.” 

Soap has been in. use for 3,000 years, and is 
twice mentioned in the Bible. A few years ago 
a eoap-boller’s shop was discovered in Pompei, 
having been buried beneath the terrible rain of 
ashes that fell upoo thet city 79a Dp. "he soap 
found in the shop had not joxt all ite efficacy, 
although it had been buried 1,800 years, 

Tus Maldivian Islanders eat alone. Before a 
meal they retire to the most secluded spot they 
can find, and eat with drawa blinds or surrounded 
by ascreen The explanation of this precaution 
lg more likely to be fear than modesty. In daya 
gone by the savage no doubt conceaied bimself 
leat some man stronger than he should snatch 
the ‘hard-earned food away. 

ENGLaND can boast of more quaint custome 
and ceremonies that have been handed down 
froma century to century than apy other civilized 
nation. The sounding of the mayor's horn at 
Ripon {s one of the most ancient custome in the 
kingdom, It formerly announced the setting of 
the watch, but it has now lapsed into the form- 
ality of three blasts given at nine o'clock every 
evening at the mayor's residence by his official 
horn-blower, and three more at the market cross. 

CampnHos ie produced by several trees which 
differ materially in their habits, while other 
trees, closely related to them, do not produce ihe 
drug. Nearly all that is used in Europe or 
America is exported from China and Japan. A 
species of tree in Borneo produces camphor of a 
very high order, which sells for eighty timee the 
price of the common article. It is nearly all 
used in China, where it is esteemed as an incense, 
One epecies of smokeless powder requires 
camphor iv its formation ; but it has never been 
used in sufficientiy great quantities to affect the 
market price. The trees from which camphor is 
produced grow slowly, Man is their greatest 
enemy, and unless efforts are made to protect 
the. trees now living and others are planted 
future generations will have little camphor, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hpvre.—Offer them to some dealer. 

Amo.—It could be done by mutual agreement. 
Cvuatosrry.-—We have uot the nantes asked for. 
Bornzarn.—It would involve |ogal proceedings. 


Scrreama.—Your friend must go to a chiropodint. 

InqurzEer.—We have no information upon the subject. 
Breavuty.—They are natural, and cannot be cultivated. 
/Paestice,—The master is not bound in law to pay 


Tom Noppy.—You had better communicate with the 
War Office. 
GLASWE 
& tidal river 


Uscertarsry,—Thore is no certain rule by which one 
oan be guided. 

Yocrrru. Foury,—Apply at one of the training ships 
on the Thames. 

Garrer.—The landlord must give the same notice to 
raise rent as to quit. 


F, M, Or-Penduper is 
south-west of Cabul, 


v.— Glasgow is not a seaport, but a port on 


about two hundred smiles 


Practicit Joxtst.—Silver is a legal tender to. the 
value of forty-shillings. 
Mowa.—It is a difficult matter. Time is the best and 


most effectual bleacher. 
o* M. W.-—-We ant help you. What you allude to 
4a patent préparation. 

_ iy Deseain.—Look in the London Directory; ad- 

iresses are never given, 
Pans ».—We do not know. 
nould be able to tell you, 


fm AT1O.—FHe must give you notice to quit, and also 
otice to increase the rent, 


Any mineral oil. dealer 


Hetrires.—It is not in our province to recommend 







particular board ing houses. 

Dainty Livre Marpger.~Your best course woald be 
to make Inquiry on the spot. 

Nick.—It the person refuses to give hia name and 
place of abode, not otherwise, 

Anvasrurnre —The height of the great wheel at 
Faris Court is three huntred feet. 

W. F.—Any bookseller 


an obtain the specification 
for you for a few pence, if tt la printed. 
Taovsinn,--Thea only way is to inquire of the solicitors 
or the suctioneer concerned fa the sale. 
Tos Bearorn L ming A pulling 
repeatedly they wi il on: aly entirely disappear, 
Sap avy Lowety.--You would be received and kindly 
treated in any one of our large London hospitals, 


Irpioxant Tewant.--You cannot compel the landlord 
r piace, but you can give notice to leave. 


the hairs out 





to repa 


Witte, ~The only way to renew the colour of the coat 
is to one it to a dyer; the job is beyond your capacity. 

Feavn.—The marriage is legal, but the man may be 
prosecute] for making a false declaration of ege and 
consent. 

Taove.ed F.vsv.--We cannot advize unless we | 
iknow. more aa ¢ your hyalth, 15 possibly arises from 
ay — ia 

TeaD of THe Famity.—The most prudent course 


evould be to move out, 
tected by law. 

, ist nt.—If you live in the house you would rank as « 

omestic ; orvant, an Abe entitled to give or require a 
na a's notlve. 

Awxtovs Srstcr.—Apply to the Agent-General fn 
Melboume, he would render her some assistance to 
come home sgain. é 

Lorcsnormm uw Bray. 


Your goods ere, however, pro- 


~The number of the popula- 


tion, though suid to be about a hundred millions, is 
merely conjectural, 
Basrrut Maw.—Seek out someone acquainted with 


the party referred to, and through him or her get the 
destred introduction. 


Scrsretitions —Your own commonsense onght to 
tell you that it is in the power of no. earthly being to 
foretell future events 


joxery Hean.—The amount of sleep, required by 
-s sreons in gvod health ts from six to eight hours, Old 
-ople and in valids require more, 


Hester -—-Dro p some qui ick-limein the mouth of their 
nest, and wash it in with boillog water, Camphor in a 
cupboard will prevent their coming. 


Bewypick.—You must ear for twenty-one days in 
the district where the marri is to take place, aud 
givo the same notice to the regis strar, 


JsasNettTz.—Place theglove upon the hand, dipa piece 
of flannel inte some cream, then rub it on some white 
curd goap ; apply to the glove, and it will be like new. 


Max.—A ‘‘ Press reader” {4 one who reads © prot ot 
the types act up by the compositor, comparing the 
matter with the copy” given to the compositor, to 
detect and corre:t any mistakes they may have raade. 





. B.—Hold the fiattened portion in the steam coming 
Lz of fie spout of a kettle of bolling water, then raise 
it in the proper dbhection with the undattened portion. 


NEwLy Mararep., “nie toe before the a nays 
dent § ‘ar is perfect! in every ry rey 5 but 
vg parties may be rear ata are if they desire 


Doontrut Grace.—It would be wise for you to give 
the matter serious thought befor hag accept the hand 
of a gentleman whose religion is the opposite of your 
own. 


Werarnrvy.— Under the ordinary form of hiring agres- 
tment he would be justified, on non-payment of the in- 
stalments, in removing the instrument and claiming 
arrears, 


Recarsr.—The bronze coinage was introduced into 
this country fn 1860. The bronze used ts composed of 
— five parts by weight of copper to four of tin and 
one of zine, 


Cavriovs,—-We ‘are unable to aay if the pes stan 
contains any deleterious ingredients. Aletter 

to the wholesale agents would no doubt bring you a 
satisfactory reply. 


Tow Wricut.There 4s no standard of weight or 
height for a boy ot Se. Some boys have their 
growth at that age, others do not get thelr full growth 
until they are ps st Aw nty-oue, 


HIGH NOON, 


T:.t2's finger on the dial of my life 
Points to high hoon. And yet the half.: ris day 
Leaves leas than half remaining! For 
Bleak shadows of the grave ingulf the end, 


To thoee who burn the caniiles in the stick, 
The nine socket yields the littie wo Light, 
Long life is sadder an easy dea! 

We cannot count on ravelled threads 7 age 
Whereof we weave ow fabric we must use 


The warp and woof the ready present yields, 
And toil bt wg daslight lasts when I bethink 
How brief the past, future still more brief 
Calls on to action, action! Not for me 

Is time for retroa; or for dreams ; 


Not time for sel{-laudation, or remorse. 

Have I done nobly? Then I must not - 

Dead yesterday unborn to-morrow sham 

Have I done wrong? Weil, let the bitter ‘taste 
Of fruit that turned to ashes on my li 

Be my reminder in temptation's bour, 

And keep me silent when I would condemn. 
Sometimes it takes the acid of a sin 
To cleanse the clouded windows of our souls 

So pity may shine through them.” Looking back, 


My faults and errors scern like stepping-stones 
That led the way to knowledge of truth 
And made me value virtue! shins 


In rainbow colours o'er the ep of i 
Where Ile forgotten pleasures. forth 
Ont to the western sky, still bri ry a 
1 feel well spurred an d fur the strife 
That ends not till Nirvana is attained, 


Battling with fate, with men, and with 

Up the steep summit of td 8 forenc0u, 

Three things IT learned things of precious 
wort 


To guide and help me down the western slope. 
I have learned how to pray, and tot!, and gave; 
To pray for courage to recaive what comer, 
Knowing what comes to be divinely sent; 

To toil for universal good, since thus, 

And only thus can good come unto me 5 

To save, by giving whatsoe’er I have 

To those who have not—this alone iz gain. 


* 


Gautya.— Gretna wes.apite teed and 
children feberizy Pad wheats: sea they would pticceed 


to ostate in pre: erence'to cbildren burn of a subsequent 
raarriage. 


Despenatron.—There is no known oure for neuralgia, 
but when it attacks the face itis.always wise t» let an 
experienced dentist ascertain whether the trouble fs not 
caused by bad teeth. 


M. O, O.—Ii a railway passenger can = that be 
gave his luggage a enstody of one of the company's 
servants the company will be held liable in the value of 
the luggage if is lost. 


Drrams.—Dreams are not matters of choice, and 
there is probably no wey te induce pleasant ones. A 
careful diet and regular hours will probably do much to 
guard against disagreeable ones. 


Borrensuy.—If you wish it to be publicly known you 
ean insert. an announcement in the newspapers stating 
that itis your intention to add the name to your present 
surname, but you are not bound to do this, 
Broken-uxkaRTEeD,—It is apparent that he wishes to 
transfer his affections from you to your sister; there- 
fore {t would be well for you to have an early and 


definite understanding on the matter with both him 
and her. 
Posrmisrress.—If you died intestate the whole of 


your peraonal property passes toyour hushand, If your 
husband should die iutestate his property passes 
to you and the other halfis divided equally among bis 
bicod relations. Why not make your will, and 80 settle 


the matter definitely ?« 


Oxz tn Dirvrocuty.—-As the logs of your luggage 
appears to have been in no way caused by the 
of the company’s servants you cannot ds hanes ite value. 


Worrito Mary.—As to standing on Pee yee 
that has nothing to do with ewe f a fia he 

he makes a practice of doing he isa baton, 
Standing on a corner a on fimes  indiontes 

unless the man's conduet was wrong. 


A, 8. S.—Hang then: up in a noon, out and 

well ex <peaee to the fumoy of sulphur, i” 

recently directed for the diziafection of rooms ; sil 

pictures vith gilt frames should be removed from ths 
walls, as the fumes would tarnish the gilding, 


One wHo Wants To Kyow,—Dne exprossion is taken 
— es nall sed na com the enociear, Boy math 
therefore been used as a coraparison to y 
dead—one-v th desth, — as reiterated stroles 
on oq em moue pies there produce, 


ply to the Agent-General for - 
of Good ie }! ty 4 ictoria-street, he 
give 72 a partsotry as to tho aan, oad at 


and Police. We believe recruiting in England for there 
forces has now ceased. , 


shee een a may come ee loss hog be 
vigour, brought on pA me igenesy 3 ore chert 
a rooms; or they. may the soda 
sights trying to do without spectacles ; the Pond hoy 
of course to rernove the cause. 


Ay Axxiovs Faresp.—Seven years’ absence Of the 
husbend cr wife from each other, without apythin 
being heard of either ta the mean tiie, ts merely a 
defence in an indictment for bigamy- nothing more. 
Marriage can only be dissolved by law, or Ly death. 
Fancy Free.—A man who suddenl 
attentions from one young lady to another aly _Seenaters, hie + oy 
good reason, or fer no n_ Bare f at all, deserves and is 
likely to receive severe criticism. Certainly, he is an 
excellent person for sensible women to keep away fone. 


Queex Mas—A gran at to beauty is 3 
oun ise to rub the body well. with dry or 
towels. The effect of a course of exercise an Dore 
will eoon be visible in the softness and fineness’ of 
an the firmnass of the flash, the reduction of: — 

fluons fat, the {mprovecment in the complexion and the 
lustre of the eyes, 
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“KNOWLEDGE .{S. POWER,” 
A Genuine Offer. 


25s. Book for. 8s. .6d. 


(CARRIAGE FREE.) 
No Home should be without one. 
: NEW EDITION OF 


Ogilvie’ s Encyclopedia 


seful Information and World’s Atlas. 
No Single Book eyor befere contained such'a Wealth of 
Snowledge. 
A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
IN ITSELP. 

Best Book of Information ever Issued, 
Many Magnificently-Engraved Coloured Maps. 
Hundreds of Topics of great value to every person. 

By Special sment with the Publishers of the 
* Eneyclopredia ° ory Tnformation an ‘Atlas of the 
World” we are enshled to offer copies. of this Now 
Edition to our Readers for Ss. 6d,, a fi to any 
part of the United Kingdom only, and those ig to 
secure &-copy should send us a "0.0. for the amount 
at onea, as the number of: copies‘of the work at’ our 
di epoca is limnited, ‘ 


=* Gane ie tery 
Please, $ mo One Copy ‘ot the New I 
Edition of « Ogilvie’s Fn Opeedia of Useful | 
Information "ai Workin atten "for which I { 
| enclose P.O. 0, value 88, 6d, ’ | 
Name 
Address 
i Oot: 1th, 1896. 
oe apne nate pe gna te pent ae 


Getene to he addressed to Tug Popususe,. “ sees 
REaper,” £34, Strand, London, W, O. 
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chakengeere: Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


Post Free. 1 1/6 Posr Frze. 


Our new design, “ The Beres. 
ford.” The Fashion for 
The very best make. Guaranteed 
waierprooi, in ,all the newest 
patterns, in Blue, Black, Ale 


Bré wn, and Fawn Serges, Blacic 


and Blue Paramatta, and the 
Newest designs in Checks and 
Faucy Tweeds, in Greys, Fawus, 
and Browns. Price 11/6 com- 
plete, Postage 6d. extra. In 
ordering, please give full length 
at back “froma colar to bottom, 


Model 125, 


1896. 


Model 100. ein 110. 
NEW AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
We have much pleasure in introducing 


Costumes for Autumn, 


MODEL 100 and 110, 


PRICE 10/6 COMPLETE. 


Packed in Strong}Leather;Board Box,anéd sent Carriage Paid for Ninepence extra, 
ot Serge, Fast 


The Costumes are madé from our Noted Avondale Cheyi 
Colours, an d Very Durable. 
‘The Costumes are well cut, well made, ard 
f Full Wide Skirt, very neat Bodice trimmed with 
ut and Fashiox able Sleeves. The yoke and sleeves well lined. 
When ordering please give 
Arms, aud Length of Skirt in Front. 
You can have it in Navy, 
Grey, and Black. 
for the agers Skirts only is. 
Mode! No. of Costume required. 


THE SKIRT of the above 5/6, postage 6d. extra. 


LADIES’ JACKETS, 


NEW SHAPES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 


Made from Black Spiral Curl Cloth, also in Flack, Brown, 
and Tan Beaver Cloth. .The Jacket is double-breasted, y 
Telvet collar (or Storm collar), New shaped sleeves 
Gauntlet Cufis, inside seam well bound. ' Made and finis! 
in a superioy manner throughout. 


PRIGE ONLY 12/6 ya Pa 
nd gent carrias 


consist 

Full Fre 
what 
Fawn, Myrtle, 


Please suy 
Grenat, Brown,. Tan, 
extra. 


each In ordering please 





leather board | 
for 9d. ¢ 

pt in stock, to fit any fi 

arger sizes are made specially 
charged 1/6 extra. 


Packed in s ong 


These Jackets are k 
40 ins bust I 


PATTERN. ~On receipt of post card we will send you a 
Yarge box of patterns of all kinds of Costumes, Jackets, Caper, 
Millinery, Serges and Dress Materials, and al! kinds of House- 
hold Drapery; also a splendid Llustrated Catalogue post free. 


Theve is no firm in the wérid gives better if equal value than the 


to your notice our new 


beautifully finished, and 
Sraid, with 


Waist and Bust Measure all round under 
olour required, 
Green, 
Larger sizes than 29 in. waist are charged 1s. 6d. extra 
give 
y 


Model 141, 
New shape for Autumn 
Made from our 
BLACK SPIRAL CURL CLOTH. 
The Jacket is tho latest style 
with new shaped. sieeyes, the 
Revers and Pockets are trimmed, 
Tailor Stitching insid seame 
well bound. The Jacket is mad 
and finished in 1 superior manner, 


PRICE 11/9 ONLY. 


Packed in sivong leather board 
box and sent post-free for 9d 
extra, The Jacket will ftt any 
figure from 32in. to 42in. bust. 
Larger sizes are charged 1/6 oxtra 
Tn ordering please give waist and 
bust measure all round undex 
arms, 


WAT, 


Model 130. 


Shakespeare Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


(DEP. 16) 1, MILK ST,, 


MANCHESTER. 
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DOES 


READING the newspaper accounts of a great battle | pletely upset me. 


EVERY BULLET, HAVE ITS 


BILLET? 


Instead of wearing itself out 


one marvels how anybody came out of it alive. | as I at first thought it might, my complaint 


And yet what are the chances of being killed in 
battle? Take an example :—- 

The battle of Stone’s River, during the Civil 
War in America, was a general engagement, and 
hotly contested on both sides. 
artillery fired 20,307 rounds of ammunition, 
weighing fully 225,000 pounds. The infantry 
fired over 2,000,000 rounds, weighing over 150,000 
pounds ; total weight of projectiles fired, 375,000 
pounds. Yetonly 2,319 of the Confederates were 
killed or mortally wounded by the same, which 
proves the truth of the military saying that 
takes a man's weight in lead to kill him in a battle. 
This is an absolute official fact of. all modern 
warfare. The reader can explain it for himself. 
“In our army,” writes a Union (Northern) officer, 


The Union army | 





“there were twice as many deaths from disease | 


as from the fighting.” 
One moment now : 
clusion. If the 


don’t jump to a wrong con 

whole human race were con- 
stantly at war we should be in the way of 
depopulating the earth, But, speaking broadly, 
‘war was always exceptional, and is becoming less 
common with every decade. The more we perfect 


the weapons and the art of war the less shall we | 


fight. The reader may explain this, too, for himself. 
But disease never grows weary, never proclaims 


a peace. Not steel lai” lead, therefore, but poisons | 


bred under certain conditions within our own 
bodies, are the deadly foes of the human race. 
Chat is why a simple case like the following is 
more important than the history of an entire 
campaign. 

“In August, 1880,” says the narrator, “ I met 
with an accident while mixing a preparation con- 
taining benzoline, and was so badly burned that it 
was necessary to take me to the infirmary for 
treatment. After this I became low, nervous, 
and depressed. My appetite fell away, and what 
little food I ate gave me great pain at the chest 
and sides. My breathing was short and laboured, 
and as | sat in the chair I almost gasped for air. 

“Gradually my strength failed, and in a few 
weeks | found myself too feeble to attend to my 
work. Then I was so 
knocking at the door would frighten and com- 





| 
| 


nearly wore me out. Month after month it held 
on in spite of all we could do, until the siege of it 
lasted a year and a half. Even then it didn't 
leave me of its own accord. It was cured, as | 
am about to tell you. 

“The doctor who attended me for several 
months said my ailment was nervous debility , 
brought on by the shock I~had when I was : 
burned; but his medicines did me no good. In 
March, 1891, a friend, Mrs. Wilson, insisted that 
I should try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and | 
got a bottle from Messrs. Jubb & Co., chemists, 
Chariot Str: st, and after taking it I was much 
better and stronger. My appetite returned, and | 
suffered no more pain or distress after eating. 
With the coming back of my strength my nerves 
got firm and steady, and I lived, as you may ‘Say, 
a new life. I have been in good h ealth ever since, 
thanks to Mother Seigel. 

“T ought to add that two years ago my grand- 
son, Joseph Fox, nine years old, from being a 
healthy boy began to droop and waste away. He 
ate almost nothing, and had .intense pain in the 
bowels. He lost flesh until he was a mere 
skeleton. The only nourishment he could take 
was milk, and only a teaspoonful at a time. The 
doctor said his bowels were ulcerated. No treat- 
ment relieved him. At last he lay at death’s 
door, and several times we thought he was actually 
dying. As the doctor could do no good, I gave 
Joseph Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Ina day or two 
he. was better, and in a week he could walk across 
the floor. After this I kept on giving him the ¥j T 
Syrup, and he was soon well as ever. And I was 
not so much surprised, as | thought what had 
saved me would save him. And under Providence 
it did. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Elizabeth Mackay, 
4, Sewer Lane, Hull, April 4th, 1895.” 

Victories of this kind are things ta be proud of, 
and thankful for; victories not ¢hrough suffering 
but over suffering ; not by means, of death but to 
prevent death. In such a war any of us may be 
(and are sure to be) stricken, for disease is every 
where. What, then, is the value of a remedy that { 
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nefvous that a mniere | has so often conquered it ? Ay, and single-handed “ 
| and alone. is & 
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